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HE idea for this national association of boys 
and girls who are organized into movie clubs 
was born last March on the roof of the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York City. The National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, at its 
Young Reviewers’ session of its annual con- 
vention, asked 23 boys and girls from 23 different 
schools in the metropolitan district to speak 
about their movie activities. Boys and girls as 
young as 11 and 12 years, and no older than 
16, stepped up to the microphone and told the 
adults who were assembled in New York from 
all over the United States what they thought. 
The conference proved a great success, and 
plans were laid for the National Association 
of 4 Star Clubs. It was felt that a general 
representative election of officers could not be 
held until the boys and girls met together at the 
1936 convention and so the most active and en- 
thusiastic of the young movie critics were ap- 
pointed to get the organization under way. 

Fourteen of them, designated as the Executive 
Committee, met once a week throughout the 
hot summer to draw up the Constitution and 
By-laws, to formulate a Question and Answer 
Bulletin telling ““How to Form a 4 Star Club,” 
and to lay the plans for local Councils that will 
meet regularly in centrally located cities. 

The Constitution and By-laws, and Question and Answer 
Bulletin, are now ready for distribution through Scholastic 
Division, and may be had on request to the National Associa- 
tion of 4 Star Clubs, Scholastic Division, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

The proceedings of the successful conference, in 19 pages, are 
available also, at 25c a copy. Your club will find many good 
ideas for discussion material in the following addresses: 

Proceedin — Annual Conference, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York 

Chairm: on Adam, Jr., Birch Wathen School, New 
York City. 

Young agg Club—Mary Basile, Bishop McDonnel. 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cinema Study Club (Girls) of Rutherford, N. J.—Ruth 
Meyer. 

Motion Picture Club of Wadleigh High School, N. Y. C.— 
Esther Beattie. 

Hollywood Club of Seth Low Jr. H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Mae Steinberg. 

Cinematography Club of East Orange (N. J.) H. S.,— 
Joanne Wright. 

Textile High School’s (N. Y. C.) Movie Programs—John 
Mac 

Motion Picture Appreciation Club of Jamaica (N. Y.) 
H. S.,— Adaline Hyman. 

“The Movie Critic” of the Jamaica High School Motion 
Picture Appreciation Club—William Heineman. 

Movies Made in History Class of Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University—Vida Ginsberg. 

Junior Better Films Society (Boys) of Rutherford, N. J.— 
Robert Van Vorhies. 

Motion Picture Research at Xavier College, N. Y. C.— 
Cadet Edward Gaertner. 

Riverside Church (N. Y. C.) Motion Picture Producing 
Club—Emile Rimbault. 

Motion Picture Club of P. S. 151, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADDRESSES: 

How I Choose My Movies—Bernard Asbel, N. Y. C. 

Pictures Made - ag Favorite Books—Joseph Koefler, 
Hudson Park Jr. H. N. 

Rrey Co rerteld® 1 ka ‘Adam, Birch Wathen School 
N.Y 

Present Trend in Motion Pictures—Vincent Biehl, St. 
Francis of Assissi, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Stars 4 Suitable Roles—Marjorie Magnotto, Wadleigh 
H. 5., 

Poor y By and Good Pictures—Glenn Fowler, P. S. 
41, N. Y. C. 

Poor Picture and a Good Picture +" 4 Estimation— 
Fred Galbraith, Jr., Rutherford (N. J.) H. 

Go to the Movies and See the A cid Joseph Asbel, 
N. Y. C. 

Standards for potens Motion Pictures—Doris Gremmel, 
Rutherford (N. J.) 

rere of ae Hough, DeWitt Clinton 
H. S., N 
What on’ the Motion Picture Offer the High School 
Student—Hester Kehoe. 

Motion Pictures in Schools and Museums—Robert Ahern, 
P. S. 95, N. Y. C. 

History of the Motion <* Until Sound—Cadet 
William Guess, Xavier College, N. 

Color nee aeons Cohn, Alexander Hamilton 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dramatizations of Motion Pictures on the Radio—Florence 
oldner, Seward Park H. S., N. ¥. C 
Copyright, 1935, by the National Board of Review of Motion 
‘ictures). 
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Shakespeare in Cellophane 


An Editorial 


emerging from the premiere of David Copperfield, 

exclaimed enthusiastically, “What a swell book 

that film would make!” 
member with pleasure the wicked digs at movie pro- 
ducers in George Kaufman’s farce of a few years ago, 
Once in a Lifetime. But some recent events in the 
movie world suggest that perhaps the dumb producer 
idea has been a little overdone. For while no one can 
deny that a good deal of trash and vicious propa- 
ganda still comes out of Holly- 
wood, there have appeared in the 
past year or so enough serious 
and artistic handling of genuine 
drama to encourage the belief that 
the movies may yet fulfill the 
promise of great art that they so 
clearly might be, if they would. 

All this is inspired by the fact 
that Shakespeare has hit the 
movies with a resounding thump. 
He has been an old settler on the 
legitimate stage of Broadway for 
so long that it is no particular 
surprise when in one current sea- 
son we are treated to Merivale in 
Othello and Macbeth; Lunt and 
Fontanne in The Taming of the 
Shrew; Leslie Howard in Hamlet ; 
Katharine Cornell in Romeo and 
Juliet ; and other promised titbits. 
But until now, his only excursion 
into talking pictures was when 
Doug Fairbanks and Mary Pick- 
ford did The Shrew several years ago. Producers were 
frankly scared of his box-office appeal in cinema for 
the masses. 

So when Warner Brothers decided to risk a fortune 
en their magnificent production of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, combining the genius of Shakespeare, 
Mendelssohn, and Max Reinhardt (see Scholastic, 
October 26), they were making a noble gesture for 
art’s sake. And we, for one, hope it pays. Because 
other producers may pluck up courage now, and 
realize that the much-despised public may want some- 
thing a good deal better than they think. 

We are not going to join the critics’ battle as to 
whether the Reinhardt Dream does Shakespeare jus- 
tice. It has grand clowning on the part of Cagney 


| Pee hath it that a Hollywood magnate, 


And playgoers still re- 





feats of fairy 
woodlanders, excellent acting in most of the minor 


and Brown, miraculous technical 
réles, a decor of surpassing beauty, music that is 
classic in its own right, and a generous sampling of 
the Shakespeare poetry. And if you think it is just 
for highbrows, listen to Jimmy Cagney, the redhead 
genius whom Reinhardt thinks is the best actor in 
Hollywood: “Don’t tell me Shakespeare is aimed only 
at the lofty domes! I’m willing to bet there are more 
laughs in 4 Midswmmer Night’s Dream than in any 
picture I ever made.” 

Your English teacher is going 
to say you must go. Don’t take 
it too hard! Why do we read 
Shakespeare in high schools to- 
day? Is he just another tradition 
that we haven’t had the courage 
to lay aside? No one can force 
an appreciation on you. Here is 
a dramatist who has lived in the 
world of literature a long time. 
But sensible people don’t say: 
“Shakespeare’s plays are great 
masterpieces. You ought to like 
them, and if you don’t, there is 
something wrong with you.” That 
would be as foolish as it is false. 
What you don’t understand you 
can’t appreciate. 

No doubt there are plenty of 
students who, when compelled to 
read Shakespeare, get lost in the 
detail of reading, in study of notes 
and glossaries which exhausts both 
the play and the student. They forget that Shake- 
speare wrote to entertain an audience quite as exacting 
as any Twentieth Century crowd. It was important 
to please both the gentry in the stalls and the com- 
moners in the pit. The London of 1600, with its 
poverty and dirt and disease, with less than 200,000 
population, lived in a period of tremendous change, 
change in politics, religion, commerce, ideas, and ways 
of life, very much like today. Men were freeing them- 
selves from feudalism to learn the. thrill of infant 
rugged individualism. The same crowds that watched 
with joy a public execution on Tyburn hill flocked to 
the Globe to see Shakespeare’s new comedies. No, 
Shakespeare didn’t write for highbrows. He knew too 
much about life! 
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HEN he awoke he was 

filled with a numb excite- 

ment. It was a gray 

wintry day with snow in 
the air, and he expected something to 
happen. He had this feeling often 
in the country in France: it was a 
strange mixed feeling of desolation 
and homelessness, of wondering with 
a ghostly emptiness why he was 
there—and a momentary feeling of 
joy, and hope, and expectancy, with- 
out knowing what it was he was going 
to find. 


In the afternoon he went down to 


_the station and took a train that was 


going to Orleans. He did not know 
where Orleans was. The train was 
a mixed train, made up of goods, 
cars, and passenger compartments. 
He bought a third-class ticket and got 
into one of the compartments. Then 
the shrill little whistle blew, and the 
train rattled out of Chartres into the 
countryside, in the abrupt and casual 
way a little French train has, and 
that was disquieting to him. 

There was a light mask of snow on 
the fields, and the air was smoky; 
the whole earth seemed to smoke and 
steam and from the windows of the 
train one could see the wet earth and 
the striped cultivated pattern of the 
fields, and now and then some farm 
buildings. It did not look like Amer- 
ica; the land looked fat and well kept, 
and even the smoky wintry woods had 
this well-kept appearance. Far off 
sometimes one could see tall lines of 
poplars and knew that there was 
water there. 

In the compartment he found three 
people—an old peasant and his wife 
and his daughter. The old peasant 
had sprouting mustaches, a seamed 
and weather-beaten face, and small 
rheumy-looking eyes. His hands had 
a rock-like heaviness and solidity, and 
he kept them clasped upon his knees. 
His wife’s face was smooth and 
brown, there were fine webs of 
wrinkles around her eyes, and her 
face was like an old brown bowl. The 
daughter had a dark sullen face and 
sat away from them next the window 
as if she were ashamed of them. 
From time to time when they spoke 
to her she would answer them in an in- 
furiated kind of voice without look- 
ing at them. 

The peasant began to speak 
amiably to him when he entered the 


By Thomas Wolfe 


compartment. He 
smiled and grinned 
back at the man, 
although he _ did 
not understand a 
word the man was jy, ow 
saying, and __ the great finger at 
peasant kept on the sun and 
talking then, think- called os “Le 
: so-leil 

ing he understood. ; 

The peasant took 
from his coat a 
package of the 
cheap powerful to- 
bacco—the *bleu— 
which 
Government pro- 
vides for a_ few 
cents for the poor, and prepared to 
stuff his pipe. The young man pulled 
a package of American cigarettes 
from his pocket and offered them to 
the peasant. 

“Will you have one?” 

“My faith, yes!” said the peas- 
ant. 

He took a cigarette clumsily from 
the package and held it between his 
great stiff fingers, then he held it to 
the flame the young man offered. 
puffing at it in an unaccustomed way. 
Then he fell to examining it curiously, 
revolving it in his hands to read the 
label. He turned to his wife, who 
had followed every movement of this 
simple transaction with the glittering 
intent eyes of an animal, and began 
a rapid and excited discussion with 
her. 

“It’s American—this.” 

“Is it good?” 

“My faith, yes—it’s of good qual- 
ity.” é' 

“Here, let me see! What does it 
call itself?” 

They stared dumbly at the label. 

“What do you call this?” said the 
peasant to the young man. 

“Licky Streek,” said the youth, 
dutifully phonetical. 

“L-L-Leek-ee?” they stared doubt- 
fully. ‘‘What does that wish to say 
in French?” 

“Je ne sais pas,” he answered. 

“Where are you going?” the peas- 
ant said, staring at the youth with 
rheumy little eyes of fascinated 
curiosity. 

“Orleans.” 

“How?” the peasant asked with a 
puzzled look on his face. 

“Orleans.” 
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“T do not understand,” the peasant 
said. 

“Orleans! Orleans!” the girl 
shouted in a furious tone. “The gen- 
tleman says he is going to Orleans.” 

“Ah!” the peasant cried with an 
air of sudden illumination. “Orleans!” 

It seemed to the youth that he had 
said the word just the same way the 
peasant said it, but he repeated 
again: 

“Yes, Orleans.” 

“He is going to Orleans,” the peas- 
ant said, turning to his wife. 

“Ah-h!” she cried knowingly, with 
a great air of illumination, then both 
fell silent, and began to stare at the 
youth with curious eyes again. 

“What region are you from?” the 
peasant asked presently, still intent 
and puzzled, staring at him with his 
small eyes. 

“How’s that? I don’t understand?” 

“I say—what region are you 
from?” 

“The: gentleman is not French,” 
the girl shouted, as if exasperated by 
their stupidity. ‘““He is a foreigner. 
Can’t you see that?” 

“Ah-h!” the peasant cried, after a 
moment, with an air of astounded en- 
lightenment. Then turning to his 
wife he said briefly. “He is not 
French. He is a stranger.” 

“Ah-h !” 

And then they both turned their 
small round eyes on him and regarded 
him with a fixed, animal-like atten- 
tiveness. 

“From what country are you?” the 
peasant asked. ‘‘What are you?” 

“I am an American.” 

“Ah-h! An American... . 


(Concluded on page 6) 
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The Gargantuan Gusto 
of Thomas Wolfe 


By JAMES NORMAN 
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HOMAS WOLFE, at the age 

of 35, has already become a 

legend, built somewhat along 

the lines of a literary Paul 
Bunyan. A huge man, he stands 6 
feet 6 inches in his stockings, eats 
enormously and with gusto, talks in- 
ordinately and incessantly, reads un- 
ceasingly, and takes life in a stride 
accredited to the giants of the earth. 
His writing is in the same proportion. 
His short stories are practically novel 
length, his novels are three times the 
size of the average book. Along with 
this lust for life, Burton Rascoe says 
that Thomas Wolfe has another mag- 
nificent malady, called “‘gigantism of 
the soul. All the conditions of his life 
have determined this malady and, 
because he is also lyrically and 
vociferously articulate, we have a 
voice which sounds as if it were from 
demons, gods and seraphim—in a 
chorus—and, strangely, a voice 
speaking of intimate and common 
things.” 

Thomas Wolfe was born in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, in 1900. At the 
age of 19 he was graduated from the 
University of North Carolina, where 
he was a member of Professor Koch’s 
famous Carolina Playmakers; from 
there he went to Harvard and joined 
an even more famous class—Profes- 
sor George Pierce Baker’s 47 Work- 
shop. After Harvard he went to Eu- 
trope for an interval before joining 
the English faculty at New York Uni- 
versity, where he stayed until 1930 
when a Guggenheim fellowship sent 
him to Europe again. 

Upon the bare bones of these bio- 
graphical facts, Wolfe has built his 
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two great novels. When the 
first was published Sinclair 
Lewis made the statement 
that “If Wolfe keeps up the 
promise of this book he has 
a chance to be the greatest 
American writer of all time.” 
That first book, Look Home- 
ward Angel—which gets its 
title from Milton’s Lycidas 
—is subtitled ‘““The Story of 
a Buried Life” and tells the 
history of Eugene Gant (the 
youngest child of a stormy 
Southern family) and of how 
Eugene finally breaks away 
and comes north to college. Of Time 
and the River, published last spring, 
devotes one thousand pages to Eu- 
gene’s next five years—pages full of 
details and minutiae that at times 
blur the main story, until the reader 
realizes what Wolfe is trying to do. 
“Nothing is trivial,” he says. “What 
you said and did today, the glance 
you gave a stranger, your purchase 
of an evening paper at a subway 
kiosk, your brief momentary thought 
of your grandfather and of the kind 
of man he was, that caught glimpse 
of two lovers quarrelling—all that is 
important, all that is gone, it is a 
part of time, it will never happen 
again. See all the splendor and 
grandeur of it, the momentous pain 
and beauty of it, the essence and the 
whole of it. Here, open your eyes 
and ears, and let me show it to you. 
You are at Cherbourg and you are 
going home on a ship. You see the 
ship lying at anchor out there. Is 
that all you see? Is that all it means 
to you? No! Listen!...” 

And he does show you, in two 
pages, what he feels when he sees a 
boat about to sail. It’s not the way 
you or I might feel, but that doesn’t 
matter. A long time ago Wolfe ac- 
cepted the fact that it is as impossible 
for him to blue-pencil his writings as 
it is for him to curb the flow of in- 
tensity that he feels about things. 
This tonnage of words has, of course, 
brought criticism. He has been ac- 
cused of being word-drunk, of need- 
ing pruning shears almost as much as 
some of the worst and most overdone 
of our “great screen epics” need the 
cutting room. But other critics have 


contended that in reading Wolfe we 
must discard the critical faculties 
which we have learned to bring to 
bear on the ordinary piece of writ- 
ing, and read this man with the same 
impatience of life, the same inten- 
sity and ecstasy and hunger that went 
into the conception of the work. 

There you have the motif of 
Thomas Wolfe’s flood of writing. The 
symbol of time which is forever tick- 
ing itself away toward inevitable 
death emerges again and again from 
the meaning of the words that chron- 
icle Eugene’s experience of living. 
Life is so short, so marvellous, so in- 
tense, that everything has importance 
and significance—nothing is too small 
to be noted, valued, weighed, as if 
crowding the minutes full could give 
us eternal youth and arrest the pass- 
ing of time. When Tom Wolfe was 
the editor of his college paper, he ran 
a box at the head of the editorial page 
in which were these words: YOUTH 
WILL FIX THE WORLD. He still 
has the same idea. 

A fellow-Carolinian writes: “To lis- 
ten to Tom talk about himself is an 
exhilarating experience. Dynamic, ve- 
hement, unchecked, his thoughts come 
pouring out—torrential in their im- 
pact. His brooding presence, his 
piercing eyes, his passionate honesty, 
his sudden humor, rivet the attention. 
One feels that he is not only a molten 
storage battery of past impressions, 
but that his nerves are quiveringly 
aware of every gesture, vocal re- 
sponse, facial expression of his lis- 
tener—that they are registering the 
room, the furniture, the color of the 
wallpaper, the squeak of a rocking 
chair, the innumerable noises of the 
city—everything which exists at a 
given moment to impound the senses.” 

During the time Wolfe taught at 
New York University there was little 
time left for the necessity of getting 
all these impressions down on paper, 
with the result that often and often he 
wrote all night, huddled in an old 
quilt after the heat had been turned 
off. “His students will still tell you 
the legend—that he wrote incessant- 
ly; when hungry he reached for a can, 
opened it, ate the contents, and threw 
the can over his shoulder. When 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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an American,” he said, turning to his 
wife. 

“Ah-h !”’ 

The girl made an impatient move- 
ment, and continued to stare sullenly 
out the window. 

Then the peasant, with the intent 
curiosity of an animal, began to ex- 
amine his companion carefully from 
head to foot. He looked at his shoes, 
his clothes, his overcoat, and finally 
lifted his eyes to stare at the young 
man’s valise on the rack above his 
head. He nudged his wife and pointed 
to the valise. 

“That's good stuff, eh?” he said in 
a low voice. “It’s real leather.” 

“Yes, it’s good, that.” 

And both of them looked at the 
valise for some time and then turned 
their curious gaze upon the youth 
again. He offered the peasant an- 
other cigarette, and the old man took 
one, thanking him. 

“It’s very fine, this,” he said, in- 
dicating the cigarette. “That costs 
dear, eh?” 

“Six francs.” 

“Ah-h! ... That’s very dear,” and 
he began to look at the cigarette with 
increased respect. 

“Why are you going to Orleans?” 
he asked presently. “Do you know 
some one there?” 

“No, I am just going there to see 
the town.” - 

“How?” The peasant blinked at 
him uncomprehendingly. “You have 
business there?” 

“No. I am going just to visit—to 
see the place.” , 

“How?” the peasant said stupidly 
in a moment, looking at him. “I do 
not understand.” 

“The gentleman says he is going to 
see the town,” the girl broke in 
furiously. “Can’t you understand 
anything?” 

“TI do not understand what he is 
saying,” the old man said to her. “He 
does not speak French.” 

“He speaks very well,” the girl said 
angrily. ‘I understand him very 
well. It is you who are stupid— 
that’s all.” 

The peasant was silent for some 
time now, puffing at his cigarette and 
looking at the young man _ with 
friendly eyes. 

“America is very large—eh?” he 
said at length—making a wide ges- 
ture with his hands. 

“Yes, it is very large. Much larger 
than France.” 

“How?” the peasant said again with 
a puzzled, patient look. “I do not 
understand.” 

“He says America is much larger 
than France,” the girl cried in an 
exasperated tone. “I understand all 
he says.” 






Then for several minutes, there 
was an awkward silence; nothing was 
said. The peasant smoked his cigar- 
ette, seemed on the point of speaking 
several times, looked bewildered and 
said nothing. Outside rain had be- 
gun to fall in long slanting lines 
across the fields, and beyond, in the 
gray blown sky, there was a milky 
radiance where the sun should be, 
as if it were trying to break through. 
When the peasant saw this, he 
brightened, and leaning forward to 
the young man in a friendly manner, 
he tapped him on the knee with one 
of his great stiff fingers, and then 
pointing toward the sun, he said very 
slowly and distinctly, as one might 
instruct a child. 

“Le so-leil.” 

And the young man obediently re- 
peated the word as the peasant had 
said it: “Le so-leil.” 

The old man and his wife beamed 


delightedly aud nodded their ap- 
proval, saying, “Yes, yes. Good. 
Very good.” Turning to his wife for 


confirmation the old man said: ‘He 
said it very well, didn’t he?” 

“But, yes! It was perfect!” 

Then pointing to the rain, and mak- 
ing a down-slanting movement with 
his great hands, he said again, very 
slowly and patiently: 

“La pluie.” 

“La pluie,” the young man repeated 
dutifully, and the peasant nodded 
vigorously, saying: 

“Good, good. You are speaking 
very well. In a little time you will 
speak good French.” Then pointing 
to the fields outside the train, he said 
gently: “La terre.” 

“La terre,” the young man an- 
swered. ‘ 

“T tell you,” the girl cried angrily 
from her seat by the window, “he 
knows all these words. He speaks 
French very well. You are too stupid 
to understand him—that is all.” 

The old man made no reply to her, 
but sat looking at the young man 
with a kind, approving face. Then 
more rapidly than before, and in suc- 
cession, he pointed to the sun, the 
rain, the earth, saying: “Le so-leil .. . 
la pluie . . . la terre.” 

The young man repeated the words 
after him, and the peasant nodded 
with satisfaction. Then for a long 
time no one spoke, there was no 
sound except for the uneven rackety- 
clack of the little train, and the girl 
continued to look sullenly out the 
window. Outside the rain fell across 
the fertile fields in long slanting lines. 

Late in the afternoon, the train 
stopped at a little station, and every 
one rose to get out. This was as far 
as the train went; to reach Orleans 
is was necessary to change to an- 
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other train. The peasant, his wif, 
and his daughter collected thei 
bundles and. got out of the train, Qp 
another track, another little train was 
waiting, and the peasant pointed ty 
this with his great stiff finger, and 
said to the young man: 

“Orleans. That’s your train there,” 

The youth thanked him, and gaye 
the old man the remainder of the 
package of cigarettes. The peasant 
thanked him effusively and_ before 
they parted he pointed again rapidly 
toward the sun, the rain, and the 
earth, saying with a kind and friendly 
smile: “Le so-leil . . . la pluie. ,, 
la terre.” 

And the young man nodded ty 
show that he understood, repeated 
what the old man had said. And the 
peasant shook his head with vigorous 
approval, saying: 

“Yes, yes. It’s very good. You 
will learn fast.” 

At these words, the girl, who with 
the same sullen, aloof, and ashamed 
look had walked on ahead of her 
parents, now turned, and cried out 
in a furious and exasperated tone; 
“TI tell you, the gentleman knows all 
that! . . . Will you leave him alone 
now! .. . You are only making a 
fool of yourself!” 


But the old man and old woman 
paid no attention to her, but stood 
looking at the young man with a 
friendly smile, and _ shook hands 
warmly and cordially with him as he 
said good-bye. 

Then he walked on across the tracks 
and got up into a compartment of the 
other train. When he looked out the 
window again, the peasant and his 
wife were standing on the platform 
looking toward him with kind and 
eager looks on their old faces. When 
the peasant caught his eye, he pointed 
his great finger toward the sun again, 
and called out: “Le so-leil.” 

The train began to move then, but 
the old man and woman stood looking 
after him as long as they could. He 
waved to them, and the old man 
waved his great hand in answer, and, 
laughing, pointed toward the sun 
And the young man nodded his head, 
and shouted, to show that he had 
understood. Meanwhile, the girl had 
turned her back with an angry shrug 
and was walking away around the 
station. 

Then they were lost from sight, 
the train swiftly left the little town 
behind, and now there was nothing 
but the fields, the earth, the smoky 
and mysterious distances. The rail 
fell steadily. 





Reprinted from Of Time and the Rivet; 
by Thomas Wolfe, Copyright, 1935, by 
Charles Scribners’ Sons. 
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ALLADS of old are like peb- 
bles that are slowly worn 
smooth on the ocean beach. 
With each generation of sing- 

ers they lose some of their original 
flaws and take on a little more sim- 
plicity and color. Not only that, but 
the ballads which are sung continu- 
ally in any one section of the country 
take on some of the character and 
spirit of that section. Dialect, rhythm, 
and phrasing—all betray the locale 
of an old song. 

Modern’ songs, however, run 
through the country like wildfire. In- 
stead of being spread by word of 
mouth, with consequent personal 
touches and changes, they are read in 
print or heard over the radio. Like 
the jazz tunes, they are popular for 
a brief time and then are forgotten. 

Songs most expressive of Ameri- 
can life are to be found among the 
early religious songs, the play-songs, 
and the cowboy, lumberjack, railroad. 
and prison work-songs of a later 
period. Negro songs are a group 
apart. It has been claimed that 
Negro songs originated among the 
early hymns of white folk. But even 
if that is true, the Negro has lent so 
much color to them that spirituals can 
be said to belong to his race. 

The habit of making up some songs 
about moving or exciting events has 
never died out, for it is the most pop- 
ular way of preserving folklore. Any- 
thing that moves the public’s fancy 
is fit subject for a song. And it has 
always been true that the more simple 
the song is in words and tune, the 
more lasting. 

For the most part, folk ballads are 
the products of individual writers to 
a small degree only. For though an 
individual probably does compose the 
first version, the song is molded by 
group singing into its final form, 

Often, if you begin to study folk- 
songs and get to know a number of the 
more familiar ones, you will find 
phrases of verse repeated in seem- 
ingly unrelated songs. Probably it 
happened this way: a stranger spends 
a night on a farm or appears at some 
campfire or social gathering. He 
sings his favorite song, and goes on 
his way. A few of the verses remain 
in the memories of his listeners. Per- 
haps they put them—as nearly as they 
can remember them—into their own 
favorite songs. Or they use them as 

jumping-off points for songs that they 
build up around their own locale. 
Take this one, for instance: 


Ballads from America’s Song Bag 
By Thea Busch 
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De OI Man 


Thar was an ol’? man who lived in de 
West. 
Von-do, von-do. 
Thar was an ol’ man who lived in de 
West. 
He had a wife she was none o’ de best. 
Come, a labing, sabing, cramp, bab, 
vabing, rolleming, scroing, crease, 
and a clang, clue. 


Now this ol’ man did not know how ter 
punch-cows, 
Von-do, von-do. 
Now this ol’ man did not know how ter 
punch-cows, 
So he had his ol’ wife to show him how. 
Come, a labing, sabing, cramp, bab, 
vabing, rolleming, scroing, crease, 
and a clang, clue. 


Now this ol’ man came in from punching 
cows, 
Von-do, von-do. 
Now this ol’ man came in from punching 


cows, 
And he said ter his ol’ wife, is breakfast 
now? 
Come, a labing, sabing, cramp, bab 
vabing, rolleming, scroing, crease, 


and a clang, clue. 


Thar, a little bit o’ bread up on de shelf, 
Von-do, von-do. 
Thar, a little bit o’ bread up on de shelf; 
If yuh want any more go cook it yore- 
self. 


Come, a labing, sabing, cramp, bab, 
vabing, rolleming, scroing, crease, 
and a clang, clue. 


He got his whip down from de crack, 
Von-do, von-do. 

He got his whip down from de crack, 

And he made dat whip go ricked-whack! 

As he brought it down on his ol’ wife’s 


back. p 
Come, a labing, sabing, cramp, bab, 
vabing, rolleming, scroing, crease, 


and a clang, clue. 


I'll tell yore mother, and all o’ yore kins, 
Von-do, von-do. 

T’ll tell yore mother, and all o’ yore kins, 

Thet I am jest tearing up my sheep-skins. 

Come, a labing, sabing, cramp, bab, 

vabing, rolleming, scroing, crease, 
and a clang, clue. 


It was sent to me by Alonzo Combs, 
of California, whose father learned it 
in Arkansas about 1893. 

There is an old nursery rhyme of 
which there are many many versions, 
called “The Frog’s Courtin’.” One 
version of it has the same pattern of 
refrain and whole lines identical with 
some in “De Ol’ Man.” There is an 
old sea ballad that was sung around 
1790 by down-east sailors, about 
Sweet William who married a wife: 


“To be the sweet comfort of his life, 
As the dew flies over the mulberry tree.” 

































































Jenny couldn’t card, nor. Jenny couldn’t 
spin, 

“Gentle Jenny!” cried Rose Marie 

For fear of hurting her gay gold ring 

As the dew flies over the mulberry tree. 


And so on, until Sweet William lays the 
wether skin upon his wife’s back and 
goes whickety-whack with a great big 
stick—after which Gentle Jenny makes 
William a good wife “as the dew flies 
over the mulberry tree.” 


Many songs describe the character of 
the singer, whether he be a boastful bad 
man who yells: “I’m wild and woolly and 
full of fleas,’ or a cowboy who wears a 
white hat and with his flattering tongue 
“courts all the ladies, the old and the 
young”; or a lumberjack who braves the 
river’s mighty current, or a slave who’s 
tired and blue. 

Here is one that gives you a good idea 
of a cowboy’s feelings. It was sent to me 
by Mellinger Henry, to whom it was sung 
by a mountaineer singer, Nathan Hicks, 
of North Carolina. Mr. Henry is always 
on the go for folksongs. He and his wife 
often travel for months at a time on 
horseback through the mountain regions 
of our country, gathering all the folklore 
they can find. 


The Cowboy Lover 


My lover is a cowboy; he’s brave and 
kind and true; 

He rides a Spanish pony and throws a 
lasso, too. 

And when he comes to see me, our vows 
we do redeem; 

He throws his arms around me and then 
begins to sing: 


Chorus: 

Oh, I’m a jolly cowboy; my heart is 
brave and free; 

To ride the wide, wide prairies was 
always a joy to me; 

My trusty little pony is my companion 
true; 

Over hills and creeks and rivers he’s 
sure to pull me through. 


When early dawn is breaking and we are 
far away, 

We hop into our saddles and round up all 
the day. 

We rope, we brand, we mark, I.-tell you 
we are smart, 

And when the herd is ready for Kansas 
then we start. 


Oh, I’m a jolly cowboy; from Texas now 
I hail; 

Give me my quirt and pony—I’m ready 
for the trail. 

I love the rolling prairies; they’re free 
from care and strife; 

Behind a herd of long horns, I’ll journey 
all my life. 


When dark clouds begin to gather and 
hurried lightning flash 

And heavy raindrops scatter and rolling 
thunder crash, 

What keeps the herd from 
stampeding far and wide, 

The cowboy’s long low whistle and sing- 

ing by their side. 


running, 


And when in Kansas City, the boss he 
pays us up, 

We loaf around the city and take the 
parting cup. 

We bid farewell to city life and from 
noisy crowds we come— 


Come riding back to Texas where the 
cowboy makes his home. 


He’s coming back to marry the only girl 
he loves; 

He says I am his darling; I am his own 
true love; 

Some day we two will marry and then 
Ill no more roam, 

But settle down with 
little home. 


Marie in a cosy 


Oh, I'm a jolly cowboy; from Texas now 
ail; 

Give me my quirt and pony, I’m ready 
for the trail; 

I love the rolling prairies; they’re free 
from care and strife; 

But [ll give up and herd long horns for 
my darling little wife. 


Quite a group of songs were made to 
sing at play-parties, as a word base for 
dance movements. In the old Puritan 
days, the church was against dancing. But 
the people needed the relaxation and 
spontaneous joy of it. So they held par- 
ties without music in which they sang ac- 
companiments to skipping and marching. 
That seemed to placate the church. Grad- 
ually, however, the skipping took on the 
pattern of the square dance, though still 
without musical accompaniment. 

Today play-parties no longer’ take 
place. The radio, dance halls, poolrooms, 
jazz, have destroyed the need or desire 
for them. But many of the songs survive 
with their directions for the dance. Fur- 
thermore many of the old popular songs 
such as “John Brown’s Body,” “Captain 
Jinks,’ “Old Brown Jug,’ and so on, 
were adapted for play-party use, and 
many a local twist was given to them. 

Another group of songs can be classed 
as work songs. A good many of them 
are sung with a sort of heaving grunt at 
the end of each line marking the beat of 
sledge hammer against stone, or hoe 
plunging into the earth. Then there are 
lullabies, hundreds of them, such as the 
one quoted at the beginning of this arti- 
cle. Still other songs were used in the 
manner of codes and had a hidden mean- 
ing beneath the words. 


You can see from all these examples 
that in the earlier days of our country’s 
growth when American people sang about 
themselves more than they do now, songs 
played a large part in giving them 
pleasure, shaping their lives, and preserv- 
ing a picture of their times and customs 
for us. 

You may be wondering why I am ad- 
dressing this article to you, readers of 
Scholastic. In the first place, there are 
still a vast number of folk songs and folk 
legends known only to small groups of 
people. The chances are that they will 
die out completely in our generation, un- 
less some younger members of these 
family or community groups become suffi- 
ciently interested to help make a record 
of them. 

There is a real and definite value in col- 
lecting all you can of folklore. Especially 
if you live in a small town, you have an 
opportunity to do an exciting job of re- 
search. How to go about it? Well, I 
suggest finding out as much as you can 
from the older members of your family 
first. There may be scrapbooks kept by 
your grandparents and stored away in 
the attic, for all you know. Perhaps you 
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will find a yellowed crumbling piece of 
paper containing words, like the ones in 
this song, which was sent to me by Mrs, 
James Lealos of Minnesota: 


The Merchant’s Daughter 


there was a merchant’s Daughter 





her friends all Papish ware, . 
the lord did her heart open Dr. 
To Seek his face by Prair. Arb 
soon as they wer as Sembled Fen 
they did this damzel Call “w] 
and Cast her in to Prisen Octe 
to friten her with all. Wit 
they more they Strove to frighten her 
more ferm Shee did in Dure 
all though her age was tender 
here faith was mixed shure. 
tuck off her gold and braselets 
with Cords they Bound her fast him 
Shee cried O Lord give Patients reat 
ile Die fer the at last. 9 
did 
in Came her weeping Mother oe 
her Daughter ter bee hold. has 
and in her hand Shee Brought her stity 
A book all verd with gold. . 
: whic 
take hence from mee those idels you, 
convey them from my Sigh stra 
and Bring to mee my bible stra! 
wher in I take Delight. : 
the 
Don’t weep fer me Dear mother does 
I Pray youle bee Content is fr 
you ferst informed A gainst mee bam 
When I was in as Sent. hobk 
Con-ferm and doo your (word missing) prof 
on mee as you think Best H 
I am in hope that Crist spee 
my Savior will take my sole to rest. asl 
ye ladies of thy citty miss: 
mark well my words said shee does: 
all though I am to bee Burned has 
ye need not Pity Mee. spec 
Your selves you need to pitty over 
and Morn fer your DeeCay that 
lay mend your lives fair ladies tions 
I Pray you won’t delay. ities 
far well my aged father that 
Wher ever you do lie and 
but little that you think your count 
Daughter is condem to die. inflec 
in heven Among those angels seem: 
I am in hope my sole will Dwell word 
and now my Dearest father Wi 
ile Bid ae wist. fairwell. Engl: 
Soon as those words shee utered Engl: 
in came A man of Death Stanc 
and Condled up a fire Cock: 
to Stop. this vergents Breth Wels] 
Casting her eys to heven These 
lord jeses shee did call form 
Reseive my sole to glory nunci 
Bee fore my faith shal fall. dialec 
When you have exhausted whatever Engl: 
supply of folklore may be found among and | 
your own family, hunt out the oldest peo Engli 
ple in your village or district—those who In 
have lived there the longest—and tell the ( 
them your purpose. this 
A good way to begin would be to take speecl 
this article along with you and ask them Georg 
if they know any other versions of the his dj 
songs quoted. Put down all they tell you Mlere 


of legends and customs and songs; @ 
(Concluded on page 11) 
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Speaking for Your House 


By Irene Poole Davis, Ph.D. 


This is the final one of three articles by 
Dr. Davis, of the University School, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, Chairman of an official 
committee of the National Association of 
Yeachers of Speech. The first article. 
“When You Speak, Act!” appeared in the 
October 12 issue; the second, “Say It 
With Sound,” in the October 19. 


FRIEND of mine has a curious 
hobby. In fact, he has made 
a profession of if. When 
he meets a stranger and hears 
him say “Good morning,” my friend 
responds, “Good morning, and how 
did you leave things in Texas?” That 
is, he says “Texas” if the stranger 
has come from Texas; if not, he sub- 
stitutes the name of the state in 
which the stranger grew up! Mind 
you, he hasn't been told where the 
stranger grew up, and perhaps the 
stranger has lived in other parts of 
the country for a long time. How 
does my friend know that the stranger 
is from Texas, or Connecticut, or Ala- 
bama, or Minnesota? Well, that’s the 
hobby that has become my friend's 
profession. 


He knows from the stranger's 
speech in just what part of the 
world be learned to talk. And he 


misses his guess very few times. He 
doesn’t guess, either, he knows! He 
has studied the differences in the 
speech of English-speaking people all 
over the world, and has discovered 
that in the use of words and construc- 
tions there are not many real differ- 
ences. It is the “way of speaking” 
that is characteristic of each country 
and of distinct sections within each 
country. Diction—the sounds and 
inflections and rhythms of speech— 
seems to change more widely than do 
words. 

We don’t need to go so far away as 
England to discover differences in 
English speech as varied as Oxford 
Standard English, London-English. 
Cockney - English, Irish - English, 
Welsh-English, or Scotch-English. 
These latter, because they don’t con 
form to the standard pattern of pro- 
nunciation and diction, are called 
dialects. We have characteristic New 
England, New York, Mid-Western. 
and Southern dialects in American 
English. 

In Britain, the standard pattern is 
the Oxford English. We recognize 
this standard in so-called “stage 
speech” as exemplified notably by 
George Arliss of the talkies, although 
his diction is, for our pleasure, con- 
siderably Americanized. Compare the 





inflections and rhythms of his speech, 
for instance, with those of Freddy 
Bartholomew who grew up, as far as 
he has grown, in London and has 
heard nothing but London-English 
and Oxford Standard. Note also the 
press news that Freddy is allowed to 
play only with British children to 
eliminate the danger of his speech be- 
coming contaminated by American dic- 
tion. This would prevent him from 
taking roles that require characteris- 
tic English “accent”. 

Of course it would not be easy to 
erase every trace of the rhythms and 
inflections of London English from 
Freddy's speech, just as it would be 
impossible to erase every trace of our 
“Southern accent” from the speech of 
those who grew up in the southern 
part of the United States. The rea- 
son is simple: Freddy, as well as little 
Sammy from the South, learned to 
produce the tones and rhythms and 
inflections and vowels and consonants 
to the speech that he heard when he 
was learning to talk. And so his 
muscles of speech were trained to ad- 
just themselves to make the sounds 
that he heard when the muscles were 
very young. 

Sometimes it is desirable to change 
our habits of speaking so that our dic- 
tion will conform to the accepted 
standards of diction in any commu- 
nity. Sammy from the South would 
find it profitable to modify the muscle 
habits that produce the characteristic 
“broad a” that we classify imme- 
diately as “Southern.” Selma, who 
came from Sweden, will be glad to 
learn the muscle habits that make 
the English sound of “w” for which 
she substitutes the sound of “vy.” Tony. 
with his lovely pure vowels, will be 
happy to discover that he can develop 
muscle habits that will let him finish 
English words with firm consonant 
sounds that rarely end Italian words. 
And Mary, in whose home careful 
English seldom is heard, will want to 
practice the habits that will introduce 
her creditably when she asks “What 
are you doing?” instead of the care- 
less “Whatcha doin’ ?” 

You have, no doubt, heard the 
term “speech organs.” It is a mis- 
leading term. because there are no 
separate speech organs in the human 
body. The “organs” that we use for 
speaking were put into our bodies for 
more vital purposes than speaking. 
We have learned to use the breathing 
and eating mechanisms for producing 
articulate speech. We use the breath 








From, The Stage and the School by 
Katharine Anne Ommaney (Harpers) 


Diagram of the speech organs. 1. Lips. 


2. Teeth. 3. Upper gum. 4. Hard pal- 
ate. 5. Soft Palate. 6. Uvula. 7. Nasal 
Cavity. 8. Tongue. 9. Tip of Tongue. 
10. Blade of Tongue. 11. Front of 
Tongue. 12. Back of Tongue. 13. 
Pharynx. 14. Epiglottis. 15. Larynx. 
16. Vocal Chords. 17. Trachea or Wind- 
pipe. 18. Oesophagus or food passage. 
19. Mouth. 


from the lungs as it passes through 
the larynx (note the spelling, and pro- 
nounce it “la-rinks,” not ‘‘lar-nix’’!) 
for producing vocal tones; we vary 
those tones, and breath without tone, 
to make at least forty distinctly dif- 
ferent sounds by movements of the 
jaw, tongue, palate, and lips, that 
were intended to be used for eating! 

Let us stop here to consider what 
is meant by a speech sound. It is 
neither a letter nor a combination of 
letters as we think of them in spell- 
ing. A speech sound is what results 
from a single adjustment of the jaw, 
teeth, tongue, palate, and lips while 
either voiced or unvoiced breath is 
passing outward from the lungs. The 
sound of “t,” for instance, is made by 
popping out the barricade made when 
the tip of the tongue touches the 
ridge just above the back of the front 
teeth. There is no sound of vocal as 
“teee” or “tuh” or “ta,” but just an 
explosion of voiceless breath. The 
sound represented by the spelling 
“ng” is a single sound made by clos- 
ing the passage of breath through the 
mouth with the back of the tongue 


and soft palate; the voice (with vocal 
passes 


tone sounding) outward 


10 


ai 





through the nose. The letter “x” 
does not represent a single sound, but 
rather a combination of two sounds, 
“k” and “s.” The accompanying 
chart will give you directions for mak- 
ing the twenty-three universally ac- 
cepted English consonant sounds. 


Phonetics 


The science of the study of speech 
sounds is known as Phonetics. You 
would enjoy examining a phonetic 
text, I am sure. You would be able 
to read aloud “sound language” after 
a few moments of study. You would 
be reading from symbols for single 
sounds, not letters, as in spelled 
words. And you would have a new 
“code” with which to write very spe- 
cial messages! The simplest phonetic 
text to which I can refer you is Im- 
proving Your Speech, by Dr. Letitia 
Raubicheck, Director of Speech Im- 
provement for the New York City 
Public Schools. The book is pub- 
lished by Noble and Noble. Then if 
you would like a very simple story to 
read for practice, try the Good Speech 
Primer, by Fannie E. Daniels, pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton and Company. 
It was written for children but you 
will find it great fun to read. 

You will discover that only one 
symbol is used for each separate sound 
of English words. You will admit 
the value of such a method when 
you consider the difficulties of read- 
ing by the letter method when 
the simple sound of long “‘o” (6 ) can 
be spelled so many different ways 
as in the words “dough,” “crow,” 
“sew,” “foe,” “beau”! Or think of 
the sound of “oo” in “who,” “shoe,” 
“soup,” “fruit,” “through,” “blue,” 
“truth,” “moon,” “crew”; or the sound 
of long “e” (@ ) as in “feet,” “treat,” 
“seize,” “siege,” “equal.” Look at the 
other side of the spelling picture and 
note the number of different sounds 
that are represented by the letter “‘o” 
in the words “obey,” “go,” “odd,” 
“not,” “nothing,” “order,” “food,” 
“foot.” (Note the difference in length 
of the sound “obey” and “go,” in 
“odd” and “hot.” The “long” (~) 
and “short” (~) signs were orig- 
inally intended to indicate this length. 
Do they now? 

So we see that speech sounds have 
little relation to letters, and we have 
an alibi for those misspelled words 
that look so very different from what 
they sound! 


The Vowel Sounds 


The vowels are the most primitive 
sounds in our language, and the first 
that a baby makes when he is learn- 
ing to talk. There are at least fifteen 
pure vowel sounds! You can distin- 
guish them easily in these phrases, 
originated by various phoneticians: 
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He is fed there at Auntie’s. 
Who would throw water on Father? 
Bird above. 
In phonetics, each of these fifteen 
sounds has its own symbol. They 
can be represented fairly well by 
ordinary type, so here are the same 
sentences with the vowels (and some 
consonants) in phonetic symbols: 


hi: Iz fed THee et antiz/ 
hu: wUd thro woted vn fa: THs 
ba:d abav/ 


Then there are five diphthongs, or 
combinations of pure vowel sounds 
that occur in English words. These 
are represented by the underscored 
printed letters in the sentence: 

May I sew the toy mouse? 

The student in Georgia will read 
the sentence somewhat like this: 

Meh Ah sew the toy maw-oose? 
while those in Oklahoma will read the 
last word “maah-oose,” and those in 
New England will read it ““mah-oose.” 
(The hyphen does not indicate syllab- 
ification, but separation of the two 
elements of the diphthong.) If each 
were translating phonetic symbols 
instead of letters, and giving each 
symbol its value as accepted by most 
of the best speakers in America, each 
student would read: 


mel al soU THe ta I maUs/ 
The Consonants 


When we come to study the con- 
sonant sounds, we discover that there 
are at least twenty-three distinct con- 
sonant values, to say nothing of vari- 
ations that occur when each is used in 
combination with other consonants 
and with vowels. If you examine the 
chart, you will see that there are three 
conditions of the breath (as_indi- 
cated in the vertical columns) used to 
produce different sounds that other- 
wise have the same muscle adjust- 
ments for their articulation. (These 
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muscle adjustments are described g 
the left of the chart). For example 
the sounds represented by the printed 
letters “‘p,” “b,” and “‘m,” are made 
with the lips closed, then suddenly 
opened, but for the sound of “p” 
there is no voice, just an expulsion of 
breath; for the sound of “‘b” the voice 
sounds; and for the sound of “jp” 
the vocalized breath passes outward 
through the nose. The breath als 
passes through the nose for the 
sounds of “n” and “ng,” but the 
muscular adjustments are not the 
same. The sounds represented by “s" 
and “‘z” differ only in the vocalization 
of the breath for “z.” The tongu 
is in the same position for both 
sounds. Two distinct sounds are rep- 
resented by the letter combination 
“th.” One is voiced as in ““THese” 
and represented in the chart with cap- 
ital letters; the other is voiceless 4; 
in “thin,” although the tongue is in 
identical relation with the teeth for 
both sounds. There are separate 
phonetic symbols for these two sounds, 

And now, you ask, what does this 
have to do with Freddy Bartholomey 
and Sammy from the South? Whe 
a listener is more interested in tte 
strangeness of a_ speaker’s diction 
than in what he is saying, articulate 
speech is not serving its communica- 
tive purpose well. Good diction 
anywhere is not conspicuous by its 
peculiarities, and does not call atten- 
tion to the way one talks and away 
from what is said. Therefore, one 
who wishes his speech to represent 
himself creditably, will take care, 
first, that his thoughts are worthy of 
expression, and then that he uses cor- 
rect speech sounds in_ expressing 
them. 

One need not worry about sound- 
ing exactly like every other person. 
Nature has cared for that by provid- 

(Concluded on page 12) 










Chart of Consonant Sounds 
Condition and direction of breath when produc 


Relation of organs of articulation when 
producing the sound 


Lips closed then suddenly opened............. 
Front and tip of tongue against ridge behind 
I ORIN icc co ck ola b situa etna teins a0 


Back of tongue against palate, tip of tongue low. . 


Sides of tongue against ridge behind upper teeth, 
tip high, almost touching dental ridge, jaws 
eee RE eee: were aera e rae 

Sides of tongue against ridge behind upper teeth, 
tip of tongue spread, jaws almost closed... ... 

Upper teeth against lower tip................ 

Broad tip of tongue against lower edge of upper 
NC IN o.oo cseissaca'e Ware 6 aban. s 670.008 

Lips rcunded, slightly pursed, tongue grooved. . 

Sides of tongue pressed against dental ridge, jaws 
closed at first, then dropped suddenly during 
EE AOE SIRE IEE OO ET Oe 

Tip of tongue turned slightly backward, touching 
roof of mouth, sides of tongue free.......... 

Sides of tongue against ridge behind upper teeth, 
tip high and tilted backward, jaw drops during 
ES SD POR SEER IR ee sare ene 

Tongue flat, inactive, jaws and lipsopen........ 


VOICELESS VOCALIZED VOCALIZED 


ing the sound 





(mouth) (mouth) (nose) 
p (pin) b (boy) m (met) 
t (ten) d (dog) n (not) 
k (cat) g (gun) ng (sing) 
s (set) z (lazy) 
sh (shut) zh (measure) 
f (fine) v (very) 
th (thin) TH (then) 
wh (when) w (we) 
y (yes) 
I (lip) 
r (run) 
h (hen) 
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POETRY CORNER 


Marianne Moore 


EFORE you have dinner with Mari- 
B anne Moore don’t study a book of 
poetry to fortify yourself for 
conversation. If you care for baseball, 
wild life, tennis or sailing, you will find 
that Miss Moore does, too, and has read 
the best authorities on the subject. Not 
because she has been a librarian most of 
her adult life is she concerned with such 
a variety of books. They are raw ma- 
terial for her poetry. An advertisement 
in the New York Times and a sentence 
from the Scientific American have con- 
tributed phrases to her poems. Our 
grandmothers used to take radiant silk 
gowns and flowery cushions and clip and 


stitch the pieces into a fine quilt.’ This is 
almost the way that Marianne Moore 
writes her poetry. She gathers meaning- 
ful conversations from friends, uncanny 


observations from books, and shapes them 
into her extremely individual work. 

Miss Moore, born in St. Louis, Missouri, 
1887, began to publish her poems during 
the war. The louder critics ignored her, 
but she had the good luck to have friends 
who appreciated her peculiar verse. 
About 1920, the Imagist poet, H. D., and 
a few others brought out in England—as 
a complete surprise to Miss Moore—her 
first Poems. 

Four years later her Observations ap- 
peared in this country and took the Dial 
Award for $2,000 as the best contribution 
to literature in that year. Then The Dial, 
leading intellectual magazine of its time, 
invited her to join its editorial staff, and 
she served there until the death of the 
magazine in 1929. Before this brilliant 
interlude, Miss Moore, who graduated 
from Bryn Mawr in 1909, had taught ste- 
nography for several years and been an 
assistant in the New York Public Library, 
as she is at present. Her recent Selected 
Poems has a Preface written by T. S. 
Eliot, perhaps the most influential poet in 
modern letters. 

Only those who have a taste for the 
unusual in poetry will like her work. It 
is rather like meditation refined and ex- 
pressed both luxuriously and lightly. 


Silence 


My father used to say, 

“Superior people never make long visits, 

have to be shown Longfellow’s grave 

or the glass flowers at Harvard. 

Self-reliant like the cat— 

that takes its prey to privacy, 

the mouse’s limp tail -hanging 
shoelace from its mouth— 

they sometimes enjoy solitude, 

and can be robbed of speech 

by speech which has delighted them. 

The deepest feeling always shows itself 
in silence; 

not in silence, but restraint.” 

Nor was he insincere in saying, 
my house your inn.” 

Inns are not residences. 


like a 


“Make 


Since an inn is a lodging for travellers, 
and not, like a residence, a place for 
dwellers, the poem at the end cleverly 
clinches the sentiment in favor of privacy, 
self-reliance, and silence. 

The comparison of a mouse’s limp tail 
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to a shoelace is typical of Miss Moore’s 
descriptive method. She has the sharp 
eye of a scientist, and like a scientist she 
describes and lists the things that she ob- 
serves. Unlike the scientist and like the 
poet, she explains one thing in terms of 
another (commonly called metaphor and 
simile). For instance, she speaks of “the 
lion’s ferocious chrysanthemum head” and 
this bringing together of the great shaggy- 
maned beast and the large shaggy blos- 
som gives the experience of poetry to the 
reader. She also says “the elephants with 
their fog-colored skin” and the “hounds 
with waists diminishing the waist of the 
hour-glass.” 

The descriptive details of “No Swan So 
Fine” are difficult and need study. 


No Swan So Fine 


“No water so still as the 
dead fountains of Versailles. 
with swart blind look askance 
and gondoliering legs, so fine 
as the chintz china one 
brown eyes and toothed gold 
collar on to show whose bird it was. 


” No swan, 


with fawn- 


Lodged in the Louis Fifteenth 

candelabrum-tree of cockscomb- 
tinted buttons, dahlias, 
sea-urchins, and everlastings, 

it perches on the branching foam 
of polished sculptured 
flowers—at ease and tall. 

dead. 

The word Versailles speaks of the elegant 
French palace where the last Bourbon 
kings sported with their courtiers and 
mistresses to the neglect of the nation. 
The wonder of all Europe was _ their 
gilded furniture, gorgeous parks, and 
leaping fountains. The memory of this 
makes more still the “dead fountains.” 
Then the poet describes one exquisite 
piece of artistry outlasting that time. 
The sculptured swan, lodged on “foam” 
of sculptured flowers on the “candelabrum- 
tree” (branching candle-sticks) is more 
fine than any real swan. (It repays the 
reader to look up in the dictionary the 
words descriptive of a real swan. Blind, 
for instance, then truly describes the eyes 
of the living bird “without intellectual 


The king is 


light.”) Cockseomb-tinted buttons are the 
color of a 


rooster’s comb. Everlastings 





America’s Song Bag 
(Concluded from page 8) 
be sure to put them down eaactly as they 
tell them, too. You should never correct 
the wording or spelling of a song. For 
local differences of spelling and pronun- 
ciation should be preserved. 

If you want to, send any songs or 
legends that you find to me, care of Scho- 
lastic. I should be delighted to help you 
classify them and find out more about 
them. Perhaps if enough of you do it, 
we shall be able to send valuable informa- 
tion to the Journal of American Folk- 
lore, in which the American Folklore So- 
ciety keeps a record of folk customs. 

Do not be discouraged if you live in a 
large city. Although it will not be as 
easy to make personal contacts as it is 
in a small village, you can go to various 
well-defined communities of your city and 
seek out local singers. Right near New 
York City, for instance, at the Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor on Staten Island, are many 
old tars who delight in singing the an- 
cient sea chanties. 

You will not be lonely in your interests. 
All over America there are societies 
formed for the express purpose of pre- 
serving American folklore and encourag- 
ing its research. 

Besides suggesting that you help in the 
collection of folklore all over the country, 
there is another reason for my calling 
your attention to American folksongs. 
Those of you who wish to become writers 
or artists should steep yourselves in the 
folklore of this country—not only in its 
songs, but its legends, its customs, its 
human history. For folklore is a treasure- 
trove of plot, feeling, and atmosphere to 
the creative mind. It will tell you about 
people. 

At this year’s festival of the American 
Folklore Society, the premiere of an 
American opera was presented in which 
the composer made use of local ballads. 
He is a_ twenty-one-year-old Kentucky 
mountaineer named Harrison Elliott. 
More and more often in recent years 
novels and plays have made use of folk 
material, and books have been published 
whose sole interest is in telling about the 
folk ways of American people. 

No matter what form it may take, due 
to economic and _ progressive changes, 
folklore is always in the making. It is 
human nature for people to set themselves 
down in a form that can be handed on to 
their descendants. 

You who want to do creative work will 
find that the lasting works of art, as of 
folklore, are those simple ones which con- 
tain something of the past as well as the 
present in them. I don’t mean by that 
that a book must be full of historical 
facts, or that a picture must be imitative; 
but that it must contain some grain of 


the essential character and truth of 
human beings—something timeless and 
unchangeable. 








are a flower. The emotional blow in this 
poem is dealt when the elaborate, ex- 
quisitely complicated description of the 
swan gives way to the last utterly simple 
statement. 


—DOROTHY EMERSON 


The poems above are reprinted from Selected 
Poems, by Marianne Moore, by permission of the 
Macmillan Company, publishers. 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


THE MORALS OF EPICTETUS. 


Manual and Discourses. 

One of my best friends before I was 
twenty was—and fortunately still is—a 
girl who had at that time just discovered 
the works of Epictetus, read them over 
and over, and carried them around with 
her for this purpose. (This was not so 
difficult as it sounds, for all that now 
survives of his works goes into a book 
small enough to slip into a pocket.) One 
day she fell off a step-ladder and struck 
her elbow a terrific crack on the way 
down. We heard the crash and came 
running. There was Dora on the floor in 
a huddle, hugging her elbow, rocking back 
and forth and muttering over and over— 
“Epictetus! Epictetus!” 

No, the bump had not turned her brain, 
though her mother thought it had. Epic- 
tetus was the greatest of all the stoic phi- 
losophers: his book, which is written in 
the simplest and most personal style, is 
still a guide to wise living. It helps us to 
rely upon ourselves, bear up under trials, 
reconcile ourselves to loss, and hold our 
-spirits high and clear above earthly trou- 
bles. At this agonizing moment—for a 
whack on the funny-bone is agony enough 
to test anybody’s philosophy—my friend 
clung tight to her new-found moral sup- 
port. She had learned, while things were 
pleasant, something about the advantages 
of being a Stoic, and now that things 
were definitely unpleasant, she meant to 
meet them with stoical serenity. 

Epictetus, a freedman, lived in the first 
Christian century, but his morality is that 
of the civilizations before Christ: I mean 
it was the best morality they had. It 
stands for calmness, forbearance, virtue 
and justice; it is a morality for spiritual 
aristocrats, and so can be understood and 
appreciated by noble spirits in any age. 


FORTITUDE. By Hugh Walpole. 

Sometimes a first novel follows an au- 
thor around all his life, making people 
compare his later works with it. This 
has happened so often to Hugh Walpole 
that I should think he must be tired of 
“This is all very well, but did you ever 
read Fortitude?” 

There is a good reason why I chose it 
for this day, along with Epictetus. For 
the book has a definite “moral,” put into 
words as clear as a motto and acted out 
in one situation after another. It isn’t 
life that matters, but the courage you 
bring to it—this is the recurring theme 
of the long and crowded story. It is 
crowded, as first novels so often are, be- 
cause so much happens in the life of a 
boy whose childhood and school days are 
spent in picturesque and romantic Corn- 
wall, the part of England Walpole knows 
and loves best. He becomes in time and 
after many struggles a famous and suc- 
cessful novelist, and marries into society 
with less fortunate results. Through all 
these events the boy has continually and 
often unexpectedly to “take it on the 
chin.” He builds up a resistance to Fate, 
and, believe me, you will need to do so if 
you are to be anything but a jelly-fish. 
He develops the grand Roman virtue, 
fortitudo, which may flourish as well now 
as it did in 500 B.C. 

Mr. Walpole has evidently a special 
friendliness for this story’s hero. Giving 
him his own profession, he lets him not 
only take the center of the stage in this 
first novel but appear in minor parts in 
several later ones. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 





Speaking for Your House 
(Cencluded from page 10) 


ing each individual with his own set 
of muscles and resonators. The stand- 
ard to which a young American would 
strive is one of acceptability. The 
diction of good radio announcers is 
acceptable. Listen carefully and 
compare the diction of these speakers 
with your own, and you will be 
able to correct any glaring peculiari- 
ties of your own speech. If you are 
not sure that you are hearing the 
sounds correctly, practice the muscle 
movements for each sound as indi- 
cated on the chart until you are able 
to use them habitually in your every- 
day speaking. 

Make sure that you use the voice- 
less sound of “wh” in “wheat,” 
“where,” “when,” “while,” “what,” 
“whistle,” ‘“‘somewhere”; that you 
have the correct muscle position for 
voiced “TH” in “mother,” “leather,” 
“feather,” “whether”; that you use 
voiceless “t’”’ in “better,” “little,” and 
“after,” and avoid it in “often” and 
“listen.” Be careful to include the 
nasal sound of “ng” in the words 
“length,” “strength,” “going,” and 
“language,” and not to substitute this 
sound for the ‘nd” in “handkerchief.” 
Give each consonant its full value in 
“acts,” “asks,” “attacks,” “against,” 
“athletics” (only three syllables!), 
“escapes,” “gentleman,” ‘“‘govern- 
ment,” “soldier,” “handsome,” “‘auto- 
mobile.” Try to produce the pho- 
netic values of the consonants in the 
phrases “can’t you,” “won’t you,” 
“don’t know.” 

It is possible to articulate each 
sound pleasantly without being so 
correct that it’s tiresome. You will 
find that acceptable expression of 
your best self in any situation will 
be a good advertisement for yourself 
and your home. 

And remember, Mumbling’s Out! 








Thomas Wolfe 
(Concluded from page 5) 


the apartment was full of cans he 
moved to another.” 

“The Sun and the Rain” is a com- 
paratively short passage taken from 
Of Time and the River. A hundred 
other incidents could equally well 
have been chosen from this book of 
impressions and _ expressions that 
record five years of a young man’s 
life on this earth. But this one serves 
as well as any to illustrate the acute 
attention he concentrates on every 
detail of the most commonplace daily 
experience, the sense of emotion with 
which he invests it, the lavish hand 
with which he paints a picture of a 
single moment in time. 
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By Clarence Stratton 


Director of English in Cleveland 
High Schools 


(You may wish to cut out these entries { 
and alphabetize them in your notebook.) — 


maybe, may be. Not the same, though 
often confused. The first is one word, 
Often ignorantly pronounced mebbe. It is 
an adverb and means perhaps. Maybe I'll 
get back before dinner. Will you bring 
me a paper? Maybe. The other expression 
is two words, both verbs. You may be sure 
that Til help you. It may be too dificult 
for us to solve. 


livid, lurid. Not the same, though often 
confused. Livid means a color, as black 
and blue, lead color. 


reddish light, as smoke tinged by flames, 
Extended to ghastly light:—lurid flashes 
of lightning; and to stories that are over- 
wrought, highly colored:—a lurid murder 
yarn. Also ghastly, sallow, pale, gloomy, 


King’s English. A phrase to indicate 
pure, good English. The variant, Queen’s 
English, is also used. An English clergy- 
man once wrote a volume with the title 
The King’s English; a critic wrote ahout 


his book under the title, The Dean’s 
English. 
jingle. In prose the repetition of the 


same or similar sounds, producing a harsh 
or monotonous effect. This is the seemliest 
scene I’ve ever seen in such scenery. 

In verse a short composition in which 
form seems more important than sense. 
Just a grade better than doggerel. Good 
specimens are the Mother Goose rimes, 
popular proverbs, bits of advice. 


accurate estimate. Not correct; an esti- 
mate is an approximate figure. 


Westminster. Notice, not minister. Min- 
ster means a church building. The mean- 
ing and spelling are thus made clear. 
Often misspelled and mispronounced. 


excuse me. Should be used for asking 
forbearance for small slips and awkward- 
ness. Excuse me, may I get through? For 
more serious faults or neglects, when some 
answer is required, use pardon. Pardon is 
used on up to appeals to courts and offi- 
cials. Perhaps because both excuse me and 
pardon me presuppose and seem to de- 
mand replies, many persons prefer to use 
the British I’m sorry. No answer to this 
is needed or expected. 


aren’t I. In Great Britain one hears 
aren't I. Novels have brought this before 
our eyes and English plays to our ears. 
Some Americans have imitated it, but here 
it is as unjustifiable as ain’t. 


idioglossia. The strange condition in 
which persons, often children, speak in 4 
language of their own devising, unintel- 
ligible to others. This may result from 
two different causes. The person may 
have defects of speech which result in 
strange sounds which, he believes, are re- 
productions of the words he hears. He 
may have defective hearing and really re- 
produce what he hears. Children who 
speak these strange tongues nearly always 
grow out of them and speak their native 
languages. An idiosyncrasy. 









The wound turned 
livid. Lurid is applied to a yellowish” 
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CARUS knew what it’s like. 

Icarus, and Darius Green, and 

the Wright Brothers, and the 

Lindberghs of course, and some 
of the newer angels who can remem- 
ber no earthly sensation that can 
compare with the feeling of having 
wings. I was about to fly. For the 
first time. To California. 

The American Airlines ticket office 
in Vanderbilt Avenue where we 
waited for the car to take us to the 
airport. The awful congestion of the 
New York traffic. The Holland Tun- 
nel. The unmistakable smell of the 
Jersey Meadows. The airport. The 
extreme agitation of seeing the plane 
lazied up to the gate. The pleasant 
and efficient young men in charge of 
things. The appalling discovery that 
the plane—all planes—were full, due 
io a premature but inundating exo- 
dus from New York for the 4th of 
July holiday. The discovery that I 
would have to wait. The let-down. 

But I didn’t care. It was fun. It’s 
ill over so soon anyway, your sense 
of time and space are so telescoped 
by the marvellous and breath-taking 
speed of flying, that a little perspec- 
tive before as well as after makes 
it even more exciting. And what im- 
pressed me most, I think, was the 
way in which spic-and-span passen- 
gers who had an hour since been 
states away and miles high stepped 
talmly out of the landing planes with 
ess concern and fewer wrinkles than 
if they'd been for a buggy ride be- 
hind old Dobbin. 

“Plane for Buffalo, Detroit and 
Chicago now loading at Gate One.” 
he excitement all over again. Get- 
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~ Courtesy American Airlines, Inc. 


Notes on How Get to California and Back with the Greatest of Ease 


By ERNESTINE KEALOHA TAGGARD 


ting into the plane. The tense and 
marvellous moment of leaving the 
ground for the first time. The mat- 
ter-of-factness of the other passen- 
gers (all men on this first leg of the 
journey) who promptly weni about 
getting set to knit up the ravelled 
sleeve of care against a big day’s 
work in Chicago four hours away. The 
little packages of chewing gum and 
cotton with the compliments of the 
company. The consigning of my soul 
to two pilots, one stewardess, and 
God. The ringing in the ears. The 
disappearing lights of Newark, the 
flashing beacons, the pale lakes like 
holes in the dark forests, Buffalo, the 
red sunrise over Lake Erie, the stop 
at Detroit where we took on one pas- 
senger and some hot coffee. Lake 
Michigan with miles and miles of 
sand dune lace ruffled on its edges. 
The perfect small sailboats on the 
green bosom of the lake. The idle 
wonder at what enthusiasts some 
people must be to go sailing at dawn. 
The breakfast over Indiana. The sen- 
sation of losing altitude. The satis- 
factory feeling of landing. The first 
feel of terra firma, good old terra 
firma, under my foot again. CHI- 
CAGO. 

It’s just as well no reporter asked 
me what I thought of Chicago’s tall 
buildings or beautiful women, because 
the airport’s a long way out from the 
city, and I didn’t see any of either. 
But I would have been able to say 
by now what I thought of flying. 
There’s no feeling like it in the world. 


Nothing. Like a bird, you say, like 
a giant silver bird. Like the crows 
you've watched on a hot summer day, 
watched and wondered what it was 
like to climb and swoop with such 
sure and marvellous grace in the hot 
blue miles above the earth. But there 
is something wrong with that figure. 
It’s not exactly like a bird. It’s 
better than being a bird. In a mir- 
acle of duralumin and glass and steel 
and little dials pointing, man’s mind 
has solved the crow’s secret. It’s 
magic. 

“Eight o'clock plane for St. Louis, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma City, Dallas and Ft. 
Worth now loading at Gate One.” 
The smaller plane this time—an eight- 
passenger Vultee like a silver jewel 
box and more fun than the big Doug- 
las. A swift eagle-eye view of Chi- 
cago, which I’d like to see better 
sometime, before we began cutting 
our noisy bias down across the square- 
ly surveyed quarter-sections of IIli- 
nois. The sand traps in the golf 
links looking like giant footprints. 
The search for a simile for clouds 
better than the obvious cotton-wool 
and not finding one. The first air- 
pocket safely survived. The feeling 
of something achieved. The cracks in 
the parched fields visible even from 
two miles up. The flooded areas with 
houses bobbing around like corks. 
Old Man River looking lazy and guile- 
less and powerful (and brown with 
dirt that belonged somewhere back 
in the Dakotas). The Lindbergh 
plaque in the airport at St. Louis not- 
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ing in modest but enduring bronze 
that the flier had taken off from that 
very field eight days before his 
famous flight to Paris. The sudden 
intimation of what that flight must 
have been like. 

The gradual change in topography 
of the country west of the Mississippi. 
The small, irregular fields and dark- 
ly wooded hills of the Ozarks where 
we flew smack through the rainbow 
which the gods had hung out that day 
to welcome us. Then the flatness as 
interminable as the sea. The flicker- 
ing thought that if such flatness can 
be a little. boring to an eye traveling 
200 miles an hour what nth degree of 
sameness must it have presented to the 
pioneer eye in an oxcart doing the day’s 
stint of 25 miles. The feeling of com- 
miseration for the ox, too. The stop 
at Tulsa to pick up the first sign of 
the West—a gent in a wide black 
Stetson and cattle-country whiskers. 
The fleeting idea that it might be the 
Hon. Gassaway. The conversation 
with the gent forever dispelling all 
such fancies. The useful fertile 
greenness of Oklahoma and Texas. 
The dip down to Dallas where Whis- 
kers got off. The twenty-minute run 
on to Ft. Worth. The sudden decision 
to stay all night there so as not to 
miss seeing any of the desert. 

And so I dickered for a room and 
bath at a local hostelry and found 
I'd taken an establishment for the 
night three times the size of my New 
York apartment. (It was so far 
from the bed to the tub that I almost 
ordered supper served midway). All 
this size and space was, of course, in 
the true Texas tradition. I’ve never 
seen such a state for space. It’s 
marvellous. But they should learn 
about air-conditions if they’re going 
to keep up their present heating ar- 
rangement during July. The wind- 
mill-size electric fan in the ceiling 
was efficacious, however, and no end 
diverting. I felt like a delicate and 
rare fruit being cooled against a pos- 
sible purchase. They used to treat 
imported grapes and peaches this 
way when I was a little girl in 
Hawaii. You've seen these identical 
fans with long ribbon streamers at- 
tached to discourage flies in fruit 
stands. 

“Eight-thirty plane for El Paso 
and points West now loading at Gate 
Two.” The usual bustle. The satis- 
factory seat where vision wasn’t ob- 
secured by the wing. The Old Timer 
feeling of knowing the best seats. 
The nonchalance of buckling the 
safety belt. The nonchalance of un- 
buckling the safety belt when we'd 
taken off. The dear old ascending 
sensation again. Ft. Worth, hail and 
farewell. I like you. The settling 
down for the three-hour run to El 
Paso. The nice old lady going to Los 









Angeles to visit her grandchild. The 
good-looking co-pilot who showed us 
Points of Interest. The intense ea- 
citement when two navy bombers 
came out to meet us about 100 miles 
east of El Paso. The superior feel- 
ing when we left the sissy bombers 
sharing our tail wind between them. 
The mental jeering on my part dur- 
ing this entire trip at all trains, buses, 
boats, automobiles so quickly over- 
taken, so soon left far behind. 

I don’t know, but the proper people 
ean tell you why the run between El 
Paso and Tucson is usually the 
bumpiest part. But it is—and for 
miles and miles we flew through mag- 
nificent clouds that parted to let us 
through—opened up exactly as did 
the Red Sea for Moses to let the chil- 
dren of Israel cross over into the 
Promised Land. That’s the feeling 
we had too. That we were getting 
into the Promised Land. The desert 
got more and more beautiful as we 
flew West. Incredible red and purple 
mountains rose out of a _ painted 
desert. At Tucson we stopped for 
lunch (and very good it was too) and 
took on a man from Baltimore who 
was showing his two kids (boy 17, 
girl a little younger) their native 
land in the best possible way—from 
the air. They’d been a week getting 
to Tucson, staying a spell at each 
stop. Lucky kids. To have America 
in its beauty unrolled before them as 
they followed the trail blazed anew 
each day by the sun. They'll no 
longer consider themselves citizens of 
a city, or of a state. Not after seeing 
both of America’s oceans, her mighty 
rivers, her prairies and valleys, her 
mountains and deserts. They'll lay 
claim to it all, and with pride they'll 
say they are Americans. 

At Phoenix I put on my hat. We 
were less than 400 miles from Los 
Angeles, and what are 400 miles when 
you're flying? As we left the Land 
of Little Rain and crossed the Colo- 
rado (a trickle of a river from our 
height, it seemed positively silly to 
think it was responsible for anything 
so vast as Boulder Dam) one of our 
passengers (guess who) was getting 
terribly excited. She hadn’t seen 
California (which is an Indian name 
meaning Land - where - people - are - 
rapidly - losing - the - use - of - their - 
legs - because - they - ride - in - au- 
tomobiles-all-the-time) for five years. 
Then in no time at all there it all was. 
The Salton Sea. The San Bernardino 
mountains. San Jacinto with snow 
on it. Old Baldy. The green towns 
and converging highways. We 
swooped through Pasadena canyon, 
turned a corner, and landed at the 
Glendale airport. Just like that. 
Twenty flying hours from New York, 
we stepped out into California. I 
am still walking on air. 
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LITERARY LEADS 


A lady we know who has taught English 
in high schools for many a year has pro. 
nouneed Mary 
poetry 
(Harper’s) the best book of its kind gh 


craft of 


has ever seen. 






SCHOL 


J. J. Wrinn’s book on the 
The Hollow Reg 


The Hollow Reed (the titk 


is taken from what poem of Blake's?) 
carefully explores the technique of poetry 
without utterly robbing it of its beauty, 
which is a delicate operation. Miss Wriny 
is a member of the English staff at Georg 
Washington high school in New York City, 
We are proud to announce that Scholastic 
is represented among the dozens of sty 
dent poets quoted, by Estelle Rooks, , 
former Scholastic Awards prize winner, 


Not censorship, but the development of 
a critical attitude toward radio program 


is what’s 


needed. 


Max J. Herzberg) 


article “Tentative Units in Radio Program 


Appreciation” 
Journal, 


contains 


in the October 
excellent 


English 
suggestion 


about how radio appreciation and crit. 
cism can be correlated with work in th 
English classroom. 


In telling the story of how the nov 
famous “—And Sudden Death” came tp 
be written (Schol., Oct. 5) the seventh 


March of Time release adds its bit to th 
campaign now being waged against th 
appalling number of automobile accident 
in our country. 
issue (for its remarkable photography « 
well as its content) is the story of how th 


Holy Land is 


the rose, what with modern machinery ani 


irrigation. 


Notes: 


tion. 
surged forth. 


consciousness he said, “I eat too much,! 
write too much, and I talk too much’ 
Then he resumed. ... 
Wordsworth, last surviving grandchild of 
the poet, died recently at seventy-five, be 
queathing William Wordsworth’s mant- 
scripts and literary relics together with 
the journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, to 
the museum at Dove Cottage. . 
St. Vincent Millay has just got back from 


A friend of Tom Wolfe's tek 
the following story: “Once dinner was ou 
of the way, Tom took over the conversi- 


For two hours, perhaps, his voice 


Also recommended in this 


being made to blossom like 


In a sudden access of sel- 


Gordon Graham 
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a three-week visit to Paris, where she went 
to do some necessary last-minute resear¢h 
on her forthcoming translation of Baude- 
laire’s Fleurs du Mal which Harpers vil 
publish in January. She says that Baude- 
laire is read more widely than any other 
poet in France, and that except for his 
use of the traditional and classical vers 
form, his work might have been written 
today. ... May Lamberton Becker's fifth 
regional anthology, entitled Golden Tale 


of the Far West is hot off the Dodd Mead 
press. It contains stories by Bret Hartt, 
Mark Twain, Rex Beach, Gertrude Ather 
ton, Stewart Edward White and Owen 
We mention it here just in cas 
Mrs. Becker feels shy about recomment- 
ing it in her own column. 


Wister. 


Edward J. O’Brien, the short story ma 
who gets his perspective of the Amerie 





literary scene from his home in England 


says that the “center. of writing is 
longer in the East, but has moved to # 
and a 


Mid-West, 


Minnesota to 
would cross the center somewhere aroul 
”” Mr. O’Brien is in America for 
brief lecture engagement. 
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Social Studies Section 


GREEN STREETS 





Planting Shade Trees Is a Public Works Project with a Future 
By George M. P. Baird 


OTH the daily and periodical 
press have, quite properly, 
devoted generous space to ac- 
counts of the excellent work 

being done in our national forests by 

the Civilian Conservation Corps; but 
little or nothing has been printed 
about a parallel public works activity 
which—although much more modest 
and limited in scope—should be no 
less interesting to urban dwellers, 

since it is concerned with projects di- 

rectly affecting their health, comfort, 

and aesthetic environment—the plant- 
ing of shade trees on city streets and 
boulevards. 

Like forest conservation, such plant- 
ing is, of course, no new thing, as the 
elm-arched lanes of New England 
towns, the sycamore-lined streets of 
Midland cities, and the magnolia- 
bordered avenues of the South bear 
witness. The novelty lies in the fact 
that municipal shade-tree planting is 
now being done—thanks to Federal 
relief grants—on an unprecedented 
scale; and, if we except Washington, 
D. C., with its enviable record of 
sixty-three years of systematic plant- 
ing, and perhaps one or two other 
cities such as Philadelphia, it is being 
done for the first time in accordance 
with carefully studied scientific plans 
based upon competent technical sur- 
veys of conditions and needs, and cal- 
culated to establish a systematic, con- 
tinuous program of maintenance and 
extension for many years to come. 

The first step in such a project is 
acensus of all the shade trees in a 
city to determine existing species and 
condition, and to ascertain the amount 
of planting or replanting to be done. 
This task is being carried on by field 
crews of relief workers who have been 
given a brief elementary training and 
who work under the alert direction of 
experienced specialists—tree surgeons, 
landscape architects, and graduate 
foresters. Their reports, checked, re- 
corded and plotted, form the basis for 
the labors of another group of work- 
ers, the operating personnel, composed 
of tree-surgeons, pruners, planters and 
laborers who, again under expert tech- 
nical supervision, treat the existing 
trees and set out new ones. 

The procedure varies somewhat 
among the fifty or more municipalities 
Where shade-tree projects are being 
carried on. In some cases the work 
is being conducted under the auspices 


of park authorities, in others under 
those of city departments, boards or 
special forestry divisions. The method 
followed in Pittsburgh under the 
direction of the City Planning Com- 
mission is probably fairly representa- 
tive and is offered here as an illustra- 
tion because the writer happens to 
know it at first hand. 

In the Census Division of the 
L. W. D. Project, a street map of the 
city is broken down into wards which 


expert at cavity work and pruning, 
(b) those engaged in planting, guard 
placement, and removal, and (c) those 
assigned to combat insect pests. Op- 
erations are inspected, checked and 
reported; and the returns, together 
with the temporary office records are 
consolidated in a Permanent Record 
which—kept up to date—will guide 
all future street planting activities of 
the city. A map showing the distribu- 
tion of every species of shade tree and 





Courtesy the Davey Tree Expert Co. 


A double row of sugar maples used for boulevard planting. The rows of trees provide 


an excellent vista toward an attractive monument. 


This planting has been well 


handled with the exception that the trees were placed a little too close to the curb 
on both sides. 


are in turn divided into ward sections. 
Field crews are assigned to these sec- 
tions to make a census of trees, street 
by street, and to record their findings 
on special graphic forms which are 
sent to the central office at the close 
of each day’s labor. In the office the 
reports are carefully checked against 
the street index and survey sheets, 
doubtful returns are investigated, and 
omissions are filled by a special squad 
sent to the field for that purpose, and 
the corrected data are compiled to 
form what is known as the “Tem- 
porary Office Record.” This record 
serves as a guide and control for the 
Operations Division which consists of 
three types of specialists; (a) those 


another indicating the location of each 
tree planted, are derived from the per- 
manent record and reveal the planta- 
tion status at a glance. 

The contrast between the process 
just described and the haphazard, un- 
planned planting of the past is strik- 
ing. Under the old system, or lack of 
it, swift-growing species were favored 
regardless of suitability, value, or 
longevity; planting was sporadic, and 
often whimsical; and there was neither 
an accurate up-to-date record of plan- 
tation nor a specific, long-range pro- 
gram of maintenance and extension. 
The Carolina poplar (populus del- 
toides) and its lombardy cousin (nigra 
italica) with their pavement-lifting 
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surface root systems and sewer-clog- 
ging proclivities; the silver maple 
(acer-dasycor pum) ; the ash-leaf maple 
(acer negundo) with its erratic leafing 
habits; and the miscalled tree-of- 
heaven (ailanthus glandulosa), prodi- 
gal of uncomely blossoms and mouse- 
like odor—species once popular in 
American streets—are no longer ac- 


ceptable. Graceful sturdy growth, 


aod Re, 


The roots of the two fine elms shown in the picture 
have been completely covered over by the sidewalk and 
The trees have therefote been unable 
to get the air, moisture and nourishment they need to 


street pavement. 


support life. 


abundant foliage, ability to withstand 
drouth, frost, polluted atmosphere, 
and parasitic attacks, and freedom 
from obnoxious traits, are the quali- 
ties which the modern city forester 
demands in street trees. Out of more 
than five hundred native and natural- 
ized species of trees growing in Amer- 
ica only a few satisfy these require- 
ments, four of them—the American 
elm (ulmus americana), the pin oak 
(quercus palustris), the oriental plane 
(platanus orientalis) and the Norway 
maple (acer platanoides)—being par- 
ticularly favored. 

Under the new system special at- 
tention is paid to the preparation of 
soil, and moisture supply, to defenses 
against accident, toxins, insect pests 
and fungi, to scientific tree surgery 
and pruning, and to the prompt re- 
moval and replacement of unsatisfac- 
tory or moribund specimens. Trees 
are set out, a single species to a street, 
are carefully spaced, and are pro- 
tected by uniformed guards. 





Courtesy the Davey Tree Expert Co. 


Most American cities now either 
maintain nurseries for the propaga- 
tion of shade trees or look to nearby 
federal nurseries for their stock, and 
are, therefore, no longer dependent 
upon commercial sources of supply. 
This makes for economy and for a 
greatly reduced tree mortality. 

A fine tree is perhaps the most beau- 

tiful thing in nature, and 


the esthetic pleasure 
which we derive from 
green streets and long 


vistas of ordered boles and 
graceful boughs, is ample 
reward for whatever they 
cost us in time and 
money. They have other 
virtues, however, which 
should not be forgotten. 
By absorbing the car- 
bonie acid gas which 
man exhales and gener- 
ating the oxygen which 
he requires, they make 
for health. By temper- 
ing the heat of summer 
and breaking the winds 
of winter they contribute 
to our comfort. By mak- 
ing the city they bless a 
more attractive and pleas- 
ant place in which to 
live and work they add 
measurably to its wealth 
and its property values. 
In return for these ser- 
vices the trees ask only a 
reasonable chance to do 
their best. 

The depression with 
all its hardships and 
tragedies has had in it 
some compensating fac- 
tors. The opportunity 
to plant or replant our 
city streets, scientifically, efficiently, 
economically, and beautifully is surely 
one of these. All honor to the lovers 
of green streets who have had the 
wit and will to profit by that oppor- 
tunity, for surely, in the words of 
Henry Van Dyke, 





“He that planteth a tree is the servant 
of God, 

He provideth a kindness for many gen- 
erations, 

And faces that he hath not 
bless him.” 


seen shall 








New Pulitzer Prize Ruling 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, an- 
nounced recently that the Pulitzer 
prizes for outstanding work in letters 
and journalism will in the future be 
awarded to an individual only once. 
The new ruling does not restrict the 
award of journalism prizes to a single 
newspaper. Different individuals on 
the same newspaper may receive 
the journalism awards once. 
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Liberty to Speak 


FTER forty-nine years of silence 
At Statue of Liberty is Going 
to speak and the first words 
she utters will be addressed to the 
pupils of American schools, it has beep 
announced by George A. Palmer, Sy. 
perintendent of the Statue of Liberty 
National Monument. ; 
On November 13, at 7:30 pm 
E.S.T. the Statue of Liberty will go 
on the air with the regular program 
of Our American Schools over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company network 
from within the statue itself. 

Having found her voice through the 
modern miracle of radio, Miss Liberty 
will use it for the first time in ad- 
dressing to the school children of the 
land an invitation to celebrate with 
her next year the anniversary of her 
fiftieth birthday. 

The Statue of Liberty was dedi- 
cated on Bedloe Island in New York 
harbor on October 28, 1886, but with- 
out the assistance of the school chil- 
dren of that time, the dedication 
might never have taken place. 

When the people of France first 
offered us the statue in 1875 it was 
agreed that they would send Miss 
Liberty over and that the people of 
this country would furnish a fitting 
pedestal upon which she should stand, 
The French were successful in raising 
funds for the statue itself but over 
here the campaign for pedestal funds 
had bogged down so completely that 
with the work only half completed the 
committee gave up and announced that 
the pedestal would have to be abar- 
doned for lack of money. Appeals 
both to people of wealth and to Con 
gress had met with a strange indif- 
ference. 

Aroused at the apathy of those who 
had been solicited for assistance with 
the project, Joseph Pulitzer, then 
publisher of the New York World, 
carried the question directly to the 
every-day citizen of the country. Par- 
ticularly did he appeal to pupils in the 
schools for help in assuring F rance that 
the gift which had so generously been 
offered would not be rejected. This 
gave such momentum to the campaign 
that the fund was raised in a little 
more than five months. Benefits and 
plays were given by school children 
and the proceeds contributed to the 
fund. But the greatest part of the 
money came from small individual do- 
and the final tally sheet 
showed that of the total amount 
needed, more than four fifths of it, 
or about $80,000, had been subscribed 
in sums of less than one dollar. 

It was a triumph for the school 
children of 1885 and it is inde 
fitting that the first words of the 
Goddess of Liberty should be to the 
school children of 1935. 
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Social Studies Section 





A Picture: Primer of Economics: III 


The charts below are two of a series 
appearing in Scholastic, reprinted from 
Rich Man, Poor Man (Harper), a book 
by Omar and Ryllis Goslin, published 
under the auspices of the People’s League 
for Economic Security and its editorial 


committee, consisting of Henry Pratt 
Fairchild, Stuart Chase, and Harry A. 
Overstreet. 


Not Enough Jobs 


MERICA has been known as the 
Ata of Opportunity. We have 

been brought up to believe that any 
man could get a job if he wanted one. 
And if he had enough ability and energy, 
he could make a fortune. But this is not 
true. Look at the rows of unemployed 
men in the picture on the left below. In 
1929 there were about forty-eight million 


workers. Now nearly one-fourth of them 
are idle. 

Do you know how many a_ million 
really is? Or eleven million? It is not 


easy to grasp such a number, so we'll 
help you. 

If all the eleven million unemployed 
and women were lined up in one 
great line, standing just close enough to- 
gether for one man to be able to lay his 
hand on the shoulder of the one in front, 
that line would extend from New York 
to Chicago, to St. Louis, to Salt Lake 
City, yes, to San Francisco. And that is 
not all. It would extend all the way 
hack again—twice the distance across the 
continent ! 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


How Men Trade 


Not so very long ago men traded one 
thing for another. The farmer took eggs 
to the shoemaker and got a pair of shoes. 
The miller accepted a share of grain for 
the use of his millstone. But with the 
invention of machinery and the building 
of cities, exchange of goods is not so 
simple. The clerk in New York cannot 
get to the orange-grower-.in Florida. The 
worker in the factory making auto parts 
cannot take a bolt or a frame to the 
baker and get bread. 

Because we are dependent upon other 
people, and because we cannot exchange 
things directly with them, it has been 
necessary to have some simple method of 
exchange. That method is money. And 
since it is so necessary to change goods 
and services into money, money has _ be- 
come more and more important. It has 
finally come about that the purpose of 
our economic system is not to provide 
people with food and clothing and shelter, 
but to sell goods and make money. 

Under such a system nothing is val- 
uable unless it can be sold. All of you 
are dependent upon other people having 
money and desire enough to buy what we 
have to sell, whether that is bread or 
oil or dresses or labor or ability to paint 
or sing. Our system can work only’ if 
people are able to exchange all of their 
goods and services. But there are cer- 
tain reasons why such a complete ex- 
change is impossible. 


EACH FIGURE - 500,000 MEN 
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More Machines, Less Jobs 


The first reason why people cannot 
trade all their goods and services is be- 
cause some people who have only services 
to exchange are not allowed to exchange 
them. 

Machinery is invented which does their 
work better and more quickly, and they 
are told they are no longer needed. The 
picture on the right below shows how 
much work some of these machines can 
do, and how many men they displace. 

We ought to be grateful to the engi- 
neers who invented these wonderful labor- 
saving machines. But are these machines 
installed to lighten men’s work and give 
them a chance to get more out of life? 
Not at all. They are put in to cut the 
cost of making the product, so as to 
make more money when it is sold. 

For instance, in 1929 four dollars had 
to be paid for the making of one auto- 
mobile .door. Today fifteen cents is all 
it costs for the same work. The wages 
paid for body-framing used to be three 
dollars. The present cost is thirty-five 
cents. Hand-finishing the body-frames 
of wood before paneling used to cost 
three dollars. Now it costs only twenty 
cents. The picture below shows how 
many men have been replaced by ma- 
chines in some industries. 

But, you say, these machines cost a 
lot of money. The manufacturers cannot 
afford to pay for machinery and men, too. 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Work of So Many Men 
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India’s New Road to Self-Government 


HE Government of India Act 

—the longest ever passed by 

the British Parliament—was 

enacted last summer after 
three years of discussion. It provides 
for a federal system of self-govern- 
ment in India, and for the first time 
the whole country is brought under a 
constitution. 

The most important powers, how- 
ever, are reserved for the Governor 
General, formerly called the Viceroy, 
who is responsible to the British gov- 
ernment in London. Indians admit 
that the new constitution gives them 
more powers in governing their prov- 
inces, but denounce the Act bitterly 
because the vital powers still are held 
by the British. The British defend 
their position by declaring the next 
few years must determine whether 
the Indians are capable of self- 
-government. They also point to the 
many internal problems which will 
hamper the formation of a workable 
federal system. (Schol., Dec. 15, 
1934.) 

In this vast territory, seventeen 
times the size of Great Britain, lives 
one-fifth of the human race. In the 


Map of India showing divisions 

of population and powers of con- 

trol from London. Insert: The 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 


(Map from Current History) 








area are eleven provinces, over 600 
hereditary states and other tribal 
areas of less importance. They are 
inhabited by peoples of many differ- 
ent races and religions, speaking 
twelve different languages and over 
two hundred minor dialects. More 
than 90 per cent of this collection of 
peoples cannot read or write their 
names. The Hindus, comprising two- 
thirds of the population, have car- 
ried on an age-long quarrel with the 
Moslems, representing one-fifth of 
the population and having different 
religious and social beliefs. To fur- 
ther complicate matters, one-seventh 
of the population belong to the de- 
pressed classes, or Untouchables. 
Even their near approach is con- 
sidered pollution to the other castes 
or classes in India. Mahatma Gandhi, 
who long has led the fight for self- 
government, sympathizes with the 
position of these Untouchables and 
champions their cause against the vio- 
lent opposition of the majority. 
Economically, the _ situation in 
India is serious. It has always been 
a poverty-stricken land. Last year, 
Sir John Megaw, Director of Public 
Health, reported: 
“Sixty per cent of 


the village popula- 
tion are poorly or 
badly nourished. . . . 


If the entire prod- 
ucts of the soil are 
needed to provide 
for the urgent needs 
of the people (as 
now is the case) 
nothing will be left 
for the payment of 
rent or revenue. . . 
The whole social 
structure of India 
must inevitably be 
rudely shaken, if not 
wholly destroyed.”’ 
Pointing to this report 
opponents of the new 
Government Bill de- 
clare the Indian bank- 
ers and British indus- 
trialists will continue 
exploiting the masses 
as they have done in 
the past. 

The new Constitu- 
tion is based on the 
federal principle like 
the Constitution of 
the United States and 
the later Constitution 
of Canada. There is 
a central authority 
over the whole of 
India. At the same 
time there are prov- 


inces and hereditary states where 
authority is localized, as it is in 
America or Canada. Each of the 
eleven provinces will have a legisla- 
ture, some with one, others with two 
chambers. Where there is a single 
chamber, it will be elected by 14 per 
cent of the population, including wo- 
men. Where there are two chambers, 
the lower will be popularly elected and 
the voting privilege in these proy- 
inces will be increased from 7,000,000 
to 385,000,000, including 6,000,000 
women. The upper chamber mem- 
bers will continue to be elected by 
voters of high property qualification 
or by the lower chamber. There will 
be a cabinet, depending on the sup- 
port of the legislature to stay in 
power, and the important provinces 
will have governors responsible to the 
Governor General. 

Above the provincial legislatures 
will be the Federal legislature at 
Delhi, consisting of two chambers. In 
the House of Assembly—the lower 
house—the British Indian members 
will be elected for five years by the 
members of the provincial legislatures, 
voting separately. The British Indian 
members of the Council of State—the 
upper house—will be elected directly 
by a small electorate of 100,000 with 
high property qualifications. They will 
be elected for nine years, one-third 
retiring every three years. In case 
of a deadlock between the two cham- 
bers, they will hold a joint session 
and the majority will prevail. 

The hereditary states, governed by 
princes, who used to deal directly 
with the King through the Governor 
General, are for the first time united 
under the Constitution, and recognize 
the Federal authority over national 
matters. But in doing so the princes 
demanded representation in the Fed- 
eral legislature out of proportion to 
the population of their states. In 
the lower house they have 33 per cent 
of the voting power and 40 per cent 
in the upper house, though their 
states have only 23 per cent of the 
population. They represent a seri- 
ous threat to democratic government. 

At the top of this government sys- 
tem stands the Governor General. 
He controls defenses and foreign af- 
fairs, and since 80 per cent of the 
revenue is used for the army and the 
national debt, the control of finances 
is very largely excluded from the leg- 
islature. The Governor General also 
has the power to safeguard the 
minorities, preserve the peace, and 
insure the financial stability of India, 
and can take complete control in 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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tinued their methodical advance 

into Ethiopia, and the League of 
Nations prepared a drastic economic boy- 
cott, of Italy, the danger of the East 
African conflict involving the whole of 
Europe seemed greatly lessened on Oc- 
tober 19 by quick action in Paris, Lon- 
don, and Rome. : 

Premier Laval promised the uncondi- 
tional help of the French Navy, and the 
use Of French naval bases in the event 
of an unprovoked Italian attack on the 
British fleet. This was the promise Laval 
had withheld, much to the dismay and 
anger of Great Britain. 

The British then promptly said they 
would withdraw their giant battle cruis- 
ers Hood and Renown from the Medi- 
terranean if Mussolini would order his 
press to cease its bitter attacks on 
Britain. Premier Laval had said this 
move would act quickly to ease the ten- 
sion. Likewise, the British assured Italy 
they would not act independently of the 
League and had never suggested a 
blockade of the Suez Canal. This calmed 
the Italians down. Assurances that Italy 
would reduce the number of her troops 
in Libya to those of Egypt as a gesture 
of conciliation, were made by Mussolini. 


A ins th the Italian armies con- 


Social Studies Section 


Although some new event in the Medi- 
terranean may cause another crisis, 
Premier Laval had at least won a breath- 
ing spell. His diplomacy -had quieted 
the Italo-British dispute and also pre- 
served the Franco-British alliance as a 
bulwark against possible German action. 

Meanwhile, 200,000 Italian troops pre- 
pared to hurl themselves at the Ethiopian 
denfenses south of Aksum, Adowa, Adigrat 
and Entiscio.. They hoped to penetrate 
almost to Dessye. Ras Haile Selassie 
Gugsa, Emperor Haile Selassie’s son-in- 
law, who deserted to the Italians, led his 
troops into the front lines. If the drive 
succeeds the fuzzy-haired, pop-eyed Gugsa, 
27 years old, will be ruler of the Tigre 
Province under Italian domination. He 
already is the ruler now by Italian proc- 
lamation but can exercise small power 
until the province is occupied. Tigre 
province can be compared to Manchu- 
kuo, the state which the Japanese set 
up when they penetrated North China 
several years ago. Domination of Tigre 
would greatly increase the bargaining 
power of Mussolini when he begins talk- 
ing peace with the League of Nations 
and attempts to gain a slice of Ethiopian 
territory. 

Desultory 


fighting continued in the 
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Powers Strive for Peace, Tighten Boycott 


south, while rains held up the iong 
waited Italian advance. Efforts are be- 
ing made by the Italians to penetrate to 
the railroad at Harar by attacking from 
the south and the east. The rough 
terrain and stronger Ethiopian resistance 
also was holding back the Italians. A 
report from the northeast said one 
Italian column, which penetrated the 
barren Danakil region, finally had to re- 
treat after serious losses and a desperate 
rearguard action against the wild tribes- 
men. Italian aviators continued bomb- 
ing and machine gun attacks on the 
Ethiopians but their main value was as 
scouts for the Italian headquarters. 
The League of Nations at Geneva con- 
tinued mapping a drastic boycott on Italy. 
Three plans have been drawn up. Plan 
one was the arms embargo already im- 
posed by twenty nations. Plan two was 
for a complete shutting off of credit and 
financial relations with Italy. Russia, 
Latvia, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia have imposed that. Plan 
three involves a complete boycott of 
Italian goods effective October 31. Ejight- 
een key nations, making up the League 
Penalties committee agreed on this plan 
to stop all Italian exports and will keep 
(Concluded on page 22) 
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SCHOLAST 


The March of Events Around the World 


The leadership of 
Eng a the British Labor 

party, the strongest 
opposition to the present Conservative 
government of Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin, underwent a change on Octo- 
ber 12 when George Lansbury, the 75- 
year-old head of the Laborites, resigned. 
He surrendered his position because his 
party was committed to the support of 
sanctions against Italy. Lansbury, a 
“Christian pacifist,” opposes Italy but be- 
lieves, however, that sanctions will mean 
war and he is 
against all wars. 

Before the final 
vote on the sanc- 
tions problem, the 
venerable leader de- 
clared sharply, “I 
personally cannot 
see any difference 
between mass mur- 
der organized by 
the League and mass 
murder between in- 
dividual nations.”’ 
Party members 
_ cheered his speech but they voted against 
“him. Later, when Lansbury was con- 
gratulated for his defense of his princi- 
ples even at the loss of leadership, he re- 
plied with his characteristic vigor, “T am 
tired of being told what a nice old fool 
I am! I contend sanctions will lead to 
war and all wars are wrong. They bring 
up more troubles than they ever will 
settle.” 

Before he entered politics Lansbury, 
who in private life is a successful middle- 
class business-man, supported humani- 
tarian work. In Parliament he advocated 
woman suffrage at a time when to speak 
about it was to invite bodily harm. He 
went to jail for this activity and carried 
on such a determined hunger strike that 
he was released. He was sent to jail 
again when, as Mayor of the borough of 
Poplar, he refused to levy taxes he was 
supposed to. Lansbury is venerated alike 
by party colleagues and opponents. 

Major Clement Richard Attlee, a war 
veteran and former’ professor, was 
named temporary head and Labor and 
the party then turned its eyes toward the 
approaching general election. The last 
election was held in 1931 and since elec- 
tions must be held at least every five 
years, the next one is due in 1936. (Schol., 
Sept. 21.) Laborites fear Prime Minister 
Baldwin will take advantage of the pres- 
ent unanimity of the country and of all 
political parties backing the government’s 
League of Nations stand and call an elec- 
tion now. The resignation of Lansbury 
helps the Labor party in convincing the 
people that it stands by the League, but 
at the same time the party finds itself 
without a sound issue for the coining elec- 
tion. Ignoring the many domestic prob- 
lems, Baldwin plans to make national de- 
fense his issue and play up the League 
of Nations since the summer peace poll 
in Britain indicated 11,000,000 voters fa- 
vored the League. (Schol., Oct. 5.) 

The Government’s election strategy was 
attacked recently from an unexpected di- 
rection. Viscount Snowden, who heiped 
the Conservatives smash Labor in the 
1931 elections, lashed out at the coming 
election as a “spurious appeal to patriot- 
ism” and “a mean and partisan act.” 
There was an indication in his speech that 
he would support Labor in the coming 
election although the party denounced him 
as a traitor in 1931. Conservatives fear 
Snowden’s influence, but still believe he 





LANSBURY 


cannot wield the power he did in 1931. 
Present reports say the election is slated 
for November 14 and already the political 
spellbinders are getting busy. 

of members to the 


Ca House of Commons, 


Canadian voters ousted the Conservative 
government of Premier Richard Bennett 
and swept the Liberal party of former 
Premier W. L. Mackenzie King into 
power with the strongest majority ever 
seated in the Canadian Parliament. 

The same dissatisfaction against the 
depression, which American voters voiced 
when they swept President Roosevelt into 
power in 1932, was expressed by the Ca- 
nadian voters. While hard times did 
furnish the main reason for Bennett’s de- 
feat, the electorate also apparently be- 
lieved the Liberals were the only ones 
able to form a strong government. The 
Liberals will have 168 members in the 
new House and a working majority of 
at least 89 over the opposition. 

Although Bennett was re-elected as a 
representative from Alberta, twelve of his 
nineteen ministers were beaten and only 
41 Conservatives were elected. So great 
was the sweep of the Liberals that the 
other minority parties, which had been 
expected to cut the Liberal majority, 
failed to make any great splash in the 


In the recent election 





Strength of Parties in New 
Canadian Parliament 
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United Farmer-Laborites ..... . or 
In the retiring House the Conservatives 
held 113 seats. 











political puddle. Only the newly organ- 
ized Social Credit party of Alberta 
showed strength. (Schol., Sept. 28.) It 
won a wide majority in Alberta and made 
progress in Saskatchewan. Some observers 
believe Alberta Premier Aberhart’s Social 
Crediteers will be heard from even more 
strongly in future elections. 

Since H. H. Stevens, the founder of 
the radical Reconstruction party, was the 
only Reconstructionist to be elected, this 
party may vanish from the scene. The 
Socialist Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation, led by J. S. Woodworth, won 
only 7 seats and its thunder seems to have- 
been stolen by Aberhart’s Social Credit 
group. 

The titles of the Conservative and Lib- 
eral parties in Canada are very mislead- 
ing. The defeated Conservatives actually 
showed the more Liberal tendencies in this 
election, while the Liberals make their 
strongest appeal to conservative voters. 
(Schol., Oct. 19.) In his victory state- 
ment King declared the voters showed a 
desire for tried and proved middle-of- 
the-road theories instead of the social and 
economic experiments of Bennett’s gov- 
ernment. These experiments had been 
compared to President Roosevelt’s New 
Deal but they really were much milder. 
Bennett’s high-tariff policies also drew 
much fire, and the new Premier is ex- 
pected to carry forward a _ reciprocal 
trade agreement program that may bene- 


fit the United States. A new arrange. 
ment based on America’s need for Ca- 
nadian foodstuffs and Canada’s need for 
American manufactured goods may be 
concluded to mutual advantage. King’s 
proposed program follows somewhat ihe 
policies of Secretary of State Hull, who 
recently concluded a reciprocal agree- 
ment with Colombia. (Schol., Oct. 26.) 
Bennett conferred immediately with 
King and agreed to turn the government 
over to him at any time. Premier King 
was expected to form his new cabinet 
within a week and then take over the 


power. 
Far Fast are forming again 

over most of east- 
ern Asia. A series of border incidents 
since October 6 along the border sepa- 
rating Manchuria from Siberia’s maritime 
provinces culminating in an armed clash 
between a Manchukuoan patrol led by 
Japanese officers and a Russian patrol 
has brought a new exchange of notes be- 
tween Japan and Russia. Foreign Minis- 
ter Koki Hirota of Japan proposed the 
formation of a joint commission to fix 
the border between Manchurian and Rus- 
sian territory. The proposal is an en- 
tirely new approach because the Russians 
have avoided the question of frontier lim- 
itation. They have proposed a commission 
to investigate and mediate frontier inci- 
dents between rival patrols, but always 
contended the frontiers already are defi- 
nitely fixed. Hirota also contended in his 
answer that the Russian and not the 
Manchukuoan patrol was to blame for 
the incident. Russian officials delayed a 
formal reply while the Soviet press as- 
sailed Hirota’s answer as “evasive” and 
charged Japan deliberately provoked the 

(Continued on page 22) 


Clouds of danger 





















































N. Y. Times 
Region where Japanese and Russian pa 
trols clashed is shown at (1). There have 
been other border incidents at (2). 
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During two 
A. .O " weeks in Oc- 
tober the 


American Federation of Labor, an or- 
ganization of over 3,500,000 union men 
in widely diversified occupations, held its 
annual convention in Atlantic City. Five 
hundred and forty delegates representing 
the different trade unions attended these 
sessions and were authorized to represent 
the workers in voting on policies. Each 
delegate cast one vote for each thousand 
of dues-paid members. 

Although President William Green was 
reelected to his post and the all-power- 
ful executive council of fifteen held their 
control, there were signs of insurgent 
strength in the rank and file. For the 
first time in ten years, Green was de- 
feated when he tried to settle a dispute 
between two factions in the building 
trades. This was a minor defeat but it 
gave an indication of more serious events 
to follow. Led by John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Miners, whose 400,000 
members make them a powerful group 
in the Federation, the liberals threatened 
to split the A. F. of L. wide open on the 
question of industrial (vertical) unions 
yersus craft (horizontal) unions. Indus- 
trial unions enlist all laborers of one in- 
dustry—coal miners, machine workers, 
etc.,—while craft unions, the present 
Federation set up, include laborers doing 
the same kind of job in different indus- 
tries. (Schol., Nov. 3, 1934.) Lewis 
charged that craft organization had left 
the A. F. of L. with a static membership 
of 3,500,000 when it could be expanded 
to 25,000,000 if all unorganized work- 
ers, particularly in the mass production 
industries, were brought in. He was 
backed by Sidney Hillman of the cloth- 
ing workers, David Dubinsky of the gar- 
ment workers and Charles P. Howard 
of the printers. They were beaten twice 
but showed gains over last year. The 
bitterness of the industrial craft union 
row flared in open fighting between Lewis 
and William Hutcheson of the carpenters. 
It took President Green and other con- 
servatives to calm things down. 

Lewis carried his industrial union fight 
into the elections for vacancies on the 
executive council, but his candidate was 
beaten. Though the burly Miners’ leader 
did make peace with Green by nominating 
the latter for the presidency, he already 
had dented the prestige of Matthew Woll, 
a Green supporter. Lewis forced Woll 
te'resign as acting president of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation, a conservative 
organization allegedly dominated by em- 
ployers. He also cracked down on the 
executive committee’s proposed amend- 
ment to the Federation constitution au- 
thorizing suspension of any union which 
“represented” Communists. This red- 
chasing campaign was branded by Lewis 
as an attempt to strangle liberal thought 
in the Federation and the executive coun- 
cil allowed it to rest in committee. 
American Legion Commander’ Ray 
Murphy asked the Federation to aid the 
Legion in purging the country of Com- 
munists. Thirty delegates stalked from 
the room while Murphy was speaking. 
President Green decided to overlook the 
strike-breaking activities of the Legion, 
which previously had been condemned 
by the Federation as anti-labor, and 
Promised cooperation with Murphy. 

A resolution approving general strikes, 
the most potent weapon of labor, was 
not passed by the convention. Although 
the recent Terre Haute, Indiana, general 
strike supposedly has been “settled” for 
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over two months, the authorities are still 
operating under martial law. Liberal 
groups have protested this action, but the 
Federation failed to take a stand on the 
use of militia for strike-breaking purposes. 

Italy was strongly criticized for its 
aggression in Ethiopia, and Nazi Ger- 
many was blasted in a resolution demand- 
ing United States boycott the Olympic 
games. 

United Textile Workers’ chief, Francis 
Gorman, tried to push plans for a labor 
party in 1936 but the idea got scant en- 
couragement from President Green. ‘Fhe 
Federation leaders saw no chance of vic- 
tory in 1936 and did not want to split 
the support of President Roosevelt. In 
Labor Day speeches both Green and 
Lewis had backed Roosevelt for his New 
Deal labor policies. A resolution demand- 
ing new and stronger legislation to take 
the place of the dead NRA was passed. 
Resolutions demanding Constitutional 
amendments and a curb on the Supreme 
Court were not acted upon. 

The Federation backed the Black-Con- 
nery Thirty-Hour Bill and declared its 
“paramount objective” would be the 
passage of this bill in the next session 
of Congress. Senator Black pledged to 
reintroduce the measure at his first op- 
portunity. It prohibits the movement 
of goods in interstate commerce if the 
labor which produces it is worked for 
more than thirty hours a week or six 
hours a day. This bill is labor’s answer 
to the problem of unemployment and 
overproduction. (Schol., Jan. 26.) 

A new figure in labor circles gained 
prominence during the convention. He 
is George M. Harrison, youthful repre- 
sentative of the railway clerks, who en- 
gineered the building trade dispute set- 
tlement after the delegates had defeated 
President Green’s ruling. He is a plug- 
ger, a middle-of-the-roader and _ seems 
headed for the Presidency in the not so 


distant future. 
Pacific can Airways’ Clipper 
rested recently at 
Guam island, the last station on the pro- 
jected air line from the United States to 
the Orient, an announcement from Wash- 
ington disclosed plans for a possible air 
service to Australia and New Zealand. 
Three tiny islands in the South 
Seas, far to the south and southwest 
of Honolulu, have been “colonized” 
at the instigation of the Air Com- 
merce Bureau of the Department of 
Commerce and recently have been 
annexed to the United States. 
islands, hitherto deserted coral reefs, 
were chosen for their possible utility 
as bases in trans-Pacific American 
air service, and will be within the 


While the Pan Ameri- 








The American outpost on the sandy 
coral reef of Howland Island, 1600 
miles southwest of Hawaii. 
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The necessity for further air bases in 
the Pacific became apparent with the suc- 
cessful trips of the Pan-American Air- 
ways giant Clipper. (Schol., May 11.) 
On its latest trip the Clipper landed at 
Guam after a 6,400 mile trip from 
Alameda, California, making stops at 
Hawaii, Midway and Wake islands. It 
was expected to return to the United 
States, after which it will fly once more 
over the island chain and continue on 
to Manila, 1,700 miles from Guam. Reg- 
ular service is then to be started from 
the United States to the Philippines and 
eventually to Canton, China. 

The islands recently annexed on the 
projected route to Australia are Jarvis, 
which is 1,400 miles due south of Hono- 
lulu, and Baker and Howland, sixty miles 
apart and approximately 1,600 miles 
southwest of the Hawaiian capital. In 
September, Dr. Dana Coman of Johns 
Hopkins University, heading an expedi- 
tion to study the marine life and vegeta- 
tion of these Islands, described Baker is- 
land as a flat, hard expanse of coral 
reefs two miles long and about ten feet 
above the sea, normally uninhabited and 
waterless. He reported that four Hawaiian 
youths from Honolulu had been living 
there about a year making meteorological 
observations for the Department of Com- 
merce. In the past, small expeditions of 
various nationalities had occupied these 
islands. They were not colonizations, 
however, but temporary operations for 
the gathering of guano (fertilizer). 
Since international law does not recog- 
nize discovery alone as giving claim to 
land, and specifies that it must be defi- 
nitely occupied, the work of these youths 
qualifies as occupation. Also, these is- 
lands lie within the territorial jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

This activity in the Pacific emphasizes 
once more the continued progress toward 
establishing a regular round-the-world air 
service. Recently, the managing director 
of the Dutch Air Lines discussed plans 
for the route with officials of the TWA 
and the Pan American Airways, and pre- 
dicted a regular world air service in 
four years, by linking up the Pacific 
route with lines already in existence in 
Asia and Europe. 
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Powers Strive for Peace 
(Concluded from page 19) 


in permanent session from now on to 
watch the application of penalties. The 
rest of the fifty-two nations prepared to 
act on this boycott plan. Switzerland, 
traditionally neutral, made a_ reserva- 
tion on its participation in the proposal. 

British experts consider Germany’s co- 
operation vital to League success. They 
know that in foreign trade with Italy, 
Germany stands second only to the 
United States. The Reich supplies 46 
per cent of Italy’s coal, and a _ heavy 





RAS HAILE SELASSIE GUGSA 


proportion of other necessary goods. 
To plug up the holes in the boycott 


which might be made by Germany or 
the United States, a League subcommit- 
tee approved a “vigilance committee.” If 
this committee found Germany were ship- 
ping increased coal supplies to Italy as 
a result of Italy’s exclusion from the 
British market, the League States would 
retaliate by buying less from Germany 
and more from Britain. The same would 
apply to the United States. 








Far East 
(Concluded from page 20) 


incidents. Although observers do not ex- 
pect the latest incident to lead directly 
to war, they do point out the elements of 
future trouble. There is a deep-laid con- 
flict between capitalistic Japan and Com- 
munist Russia over economic aims and 
social systems. The sale of the Chinese 
Zastern Railroad ky Manchukuo to the 
joviet last spring has not helped rela- 
tions as much as was expected. Japan 
and Russia both have 


large forces in 
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Manchuria and Siberia—Japan at least 
160,000 and Russia around 200,000—and 
they continue to glower at each other. 
The Russian seaport of Viadivostok is 
considered a menace by Japan because 
Russian bombing planes could easily 
swoop down on Japanese cities from this 
seaport. 

While Russia and Japan eyed each 
other, Japanese officers in China com- 
pleted a conference at Dairen with Major- 
General Okamura of the Japanese Gen- 
‘eral Staff. The meeting’s purpose was to 
consider plans for consolidating Japan’s 
position in the North China provinces. 
(Schol, Sept. 28.) Some officers demanded 
Japan sever these provinces from the 
Nanking Chinese government of General 
Chiang Kai-shek, and these expressions 
of opinion have caused the Nanking offi- 
cials again to plan possible resistance to 
Japanese aims. General Chiang also con- 
ferred with leaders in Shansi province, 
important to Japan’s economic plans, and 
Japanese officers were quick to protest. 

Then, too, the ever-present danger 
of Chinese Communist armies cooperat- 
ing with Russian forces in Siberia caused 
General Okamura to threaten an active 
Japanese move to block it. It appears 
the Japanese are using the “Red menace” 
as an excuse for making further advances 
into Inner Mongolia thus consolidating 
their position in North China for an 
eventual showdown with Russia as well 
as Nanking. 


(See also pages 29 and 30) 
In another 
25 years, says 


Population ~~ 
the National 


Resources Committee, America will have 
grown up and youth will take a back seat 
while the old folks run government and 
business. 

This prediction was made after a 
study indicating that “if present trends 
continue” the population of the United 
States will be stabilized in twenty-five 
years, with twice as many citizens past 
the age of 60 years as there are now and 
the number of young persons under 20 
decreased by the same proportion. 

The committee also declares the na- 
tional character will be changed greatly 
by this population trend. Just as a ma- 
ture people put away childish things, so, 
says the committee, will the enthusiasm 
of youth give way to the quieter outlook 
of balanced middle age. Although such 
a national attitude may give less ex- 
pression to the liberal ideas and youthful 
philosophy which have made the air 
crackle in America the past few years, 
the character of this “future America” 
has many things to recommend it. 

Schools won’t be as crowded, and since 
there will be less children they will stand 
a better chance of careful instruction. 
Quieter diversions, such as golf, are ex- 
pected to supplant football and _ tennis, 
the more violent forms of sport, to some 
extent. The big real estate booms and 
the rapidly growing cities of the present 
will give way to a more gradual de- 
velopment. This will lead to the elimina- 
tion of crowded areas in big cities where 
crime gets its chief recruits, and a general 
decrease in crime is predicted. Old age 
pensions will have more supporters and 
industry is expected to revise its present 
idea that workers are “too old at 40,” 
since there won’t be such a_ plentiful 
supply of young people. 

The occupational characteristics of the 
population will change, and as_ the 
mechanization of agriculture and industry 
increases, opportynity for employment in 
such new fields as education, conserva- 
tion, recreation and service occupations 
will increase. 
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Secretary of Agriculture 
AAA Wallace and his embat. 

tled AAA, still juggli 
the hot potato which is the Potato Cop. 
trol Act, have burned their fingers again 
This time some very hot loaves of bread 
did the damage. 

Informed that American bakers were 
going to increase the price of bread one 
cent a loaf because the AAA processing 
tax had made flour higher, Secretary 
Wallace went on the warpath. He de. 
clared the bakers “in 1933 used the ex 
cuse of the processing tax to increas 
bread prices,’ and contended that they 
cannot use this excuse again unless the 
processing tax is increased. 

Henry Stude, president of the Ameri. 
can Bakers’ Association hit back by say. 
ing “if the price of bread were in keepj 
with the increased costs produced by New 
Deal efforts, including the processing 
tax, which money is used to pay farmers 
for curtailing production and preventing 
ruinous M32 low prices on farm produce 
it would be one cent higher.” 

To which Wallace retorted, “The pro. 
essing tax on wheat today is 30 cents 4 
bushel, about one-half cent a loaf, or the 
same as it has been for the past two 
years and three months. . .. In July, 
1933, the bakers attempted to raise prices 
several cents a loaf. We protested that 
their increases were out of line with thei 
increased costs. The actual increase (in 
costs) in July over June, 1933, finally 
averaged six-tenths of a cent.” 

In an effort to solve the potato-price 
problem in line with the Potato Act of 
1935, which the AAA says it can’t en 
force because of a lack of funds (Schol, 
and Oct. 12) officials mapped a 
series of conferences to plan an increase 
in the growers’ incomes. While indepen: 
dent farmers blasted the Potato Control 
Act and Republicans said _ it was 
“tyranny,” growers in potato states loudly 
demanded its enforcement. The AAA po- 
tato division stated recently that potatoes 
had been selling at half their usual price 
and the new program would attempt to 
raise prices to 89.6 cents a bushel, The 
average price last season was 51.7. Under 

(Concluded on page 27) 








India’s Self-Government 
(Concluded from page 18) 


The Governors of the 
Provinces also have these wide 
powers. Opponents declare the new 
government leaves nothing but trivial 
matters to the Indian law-makers. 
The British argue that the Indian 
cabinets in the provinces can contol 
their jnternal affairs, including the 
all-important police forces, and say 
further powers will be granted when 
the Indians prove capable. 

With his broad powers, the newly 
appointed Governor General, the 
Marquess of Linlithgow, can deter 
mine very largely the extent of 
India’s future self-government. It is 
admitted he is admirably suited for 
his position. He has been chairman 
of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Agriculture, and served two years 4% 
chairman of the Joint Committee o 
Parliament which produced the India 
Bill. He will not succeed Lord Wil 
lingdon, the present Governor Ger 
eral, until April. 


emergencies. 
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Who’s Who in the News 
CHIEF OF STAFF 


During a football game between the 
West Point Cadets and Trinity College 
in the late nineties, an Army backfield 


man by the name of 
Craig astonished the 
spectators when he 
kicked a field goal 
instead of waiting to 
be tackled after his 
opponents cornered 
him. Since this was — 
the first time any . 
Cadet had done such 
a trick, Army officers © 
became interested in 
Craig. Finding out 
he was close to being 
funked for scholastic deficiency, they tu- 
tored him through the perilous exams. 
$0, in 1898, Malin (pronounced May-lin) 
D. Craig won his lieutenant’s commission 
and 41 years later the United States 
Army got General Craig as its new Chief 
of Staff and highest ranking soldier. 
During those 41 years General Craig 
saw plenty of action and he encouraged 
the same independence of thought in his 
men which he had demonstrated on the 
West Point football field. He served in 
the Spanish-American War, the Boxer 
Rebellion, the Philippine insurrection, and 
the Mexican campaign. During the World 
War he collected several decorations, and 
was Chief of Staff for the First Corps 
and the Army of Occupation in Ger- 





many. 
The white-haired, soft-voiced Chief of 
Staff is noted for his proverbial efficiency. 
When CCC camps opened in 1933, Gen- 
eral Craig whipped 106,000 recruits into 
shape with a technique which became a 
model for all other camps. At the time 
he succeeded General Douglas MacAr- 
thur, who became military adviser to the 
Philippine Commonwealth, General Craig 
was director and commandant of the War 
College in Washington. Once a football 
and baseball player, he now prefers golf. 


DIPLOMATIC 
In 1868 a band of British troops pene- 
trated Ethiopia to quiet some of the 
overly warlike tribesmen in that country. 
During their stay, a 


small Ethiopian  or- 
phan attached him- 
self to the troops. 


His appealing ways 
won the sympathy of 
a Scottish officer. This 
officer took the waif 
with him to India, 
gave him the name 
“Martin,” and had 
him educated as a 
physician in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. 

After 29 years of service in the Indian 
Medical Corps, Dr. Martin retired on a 
pension. Famed Emperor Menelik heard 
about this distinguished Ethiopian and 
called him to his court. After recovering 
from his astonishment at finding Martin 
could not speak a word of any Ethiopian 
language, Menelik appointed him Minis- 
ter of Education. 

Later, Dr. Azaj Wargneh C. Martin 
became the Ethiopian Minister to Great 
Britain. Here, his British background 
made him a valuable representative in a 
nation whose African interests caused the 
protection of Ethiopia to be important. 
While the League bartered with Musso- 
lini over the future of Ethiopia, shrewd 
Dr. Martin behaved with admirable re- 
straint. When Italian legions avenged 
Adowa and the world feared the protec- 
tion of Ethiopia would cause a European 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
» SIGNPOSTS 


Our Lords and Masters (Simon & Schus- 
ter, $3.50) is another book by Jay Frank- 
lin, author of The New Dealers under the 
pseudonym of “Unofficial Observer.” In 
his latest book Franklin names the twenty- 
five men whom he considers most influ- 
ential in shaping world events. Jay Frank- 
lin is also a pseudonym. His real name 
is John Franklin Carter. 

o 


The American Association of University 
Women, 1634 I Street, Washington, D. C., 
has compiled a packet of twenty items 
concerning consumers’ problems. The price 
is $1.25, and the material is useful to both 
pupils and teachers. 


e 
“Recent Pamphlets on Social Subjects” 
(Bulletin of the Russell Sage Foundation 
Library, No. 130, April, 1935, 20c) covers 
titles on housing, labor and industry, un- 
employment and relief, various types of 
insurance, and other current problems. 


% 

“Widows and Orphans, Inc.,” by Paul 
Y. Anderson in the October Survey 
Graphic, is an inside story of the lobby 
investigation now going on under the 
direction of Senator Black. 


e 
“The Drift to War,” by Frank H. 
Simonds in the October Current History, 
is an article you shouldn’t miss. The au- 
thor predicts that a world war is very apt 
to start before the end of the Summer of 
1936. © 
Cell 202—Sing Sing (Farrar & Rine- 
hart, $3) is the latest book by Warden 
Lewis E. Lawes of Sing Sing State Prison, 
New York. Advance reports indicate that 
it may become as popular as his Twenty 
Thousand Years in Sing Sing. 


One of the best books we have seen on 
socialized medicine is The Doctor’s Bill 
(Columbia University Press, $3), by Dr. 
Hugh Cabot, who is a member of the 
Mayo staff at Rochester, Minnesota. De- 
baters using the subject (Schol., Oct. 5) 
will find this useful. 

* 


The 1936 New Jersey Science Fair 
sponsored by the State Department of 
Agriculture will be held in Trenton, 
January 28-February 1, 1936. Exhibits in 
the fields of conservation, health, physical 
geography, biology, and agriculture will 
be shown. 


° 

Petroleum, the Story of an American 
Industry, has just been published by the 
American Petroleum Institute. The 96- 
page book will be supplied free to any 
school library writing to the American 
Petroleum Institute, Department of Pub- 
lic Relations, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York City. 
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war, Dr. Martin rose to the occasion to 
declare, “Ethiopia will sacrifice herself 
rather than see the world plunged into 
war.” He asked, too, that civilization 
judge the Italians for their unwarranted 
attack on a peaceful people. Since then, 
Italy has been branded an outlaw for her 
aggression, and recent League action 
leads one to believe Haile Selassie’s king- 
dom won’t have to sacrifice itself. 
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or SUBSTANTIAL CASH AWARDS 
In The KEUFFEL & ESSER 


‘“ MASTER-DRAFTSMAN 


CONTEST 


THIS handsome set of K & E 

Anvil Drawing Instruments is only one 
of a substantial number of fine prizes 
which will be awarded to students who 
submit the most proficiently executed 
drawings as solutions to any of the 
three interesting projects which con- 
stitute this years K & E “Master- 
Draftsman” competition. 
Sponsored by the world’s leading manu- 
facturers of drawing materials since 
1867, this contest gives you the inviting 
opportunity to use your drawing instru- 
ments for pleasure and for profit in 
working out any one of three projects 
which are nothing short of fascinating 
in their imaginative possibilities. 


WRITE AT ONCE FOR PROJECT SHEETS 
- - - FOR CONTEST DETAILS 


- .. and also for our interesting 12-page 
brochure “Drafting Materials, Their Care 
and Use” and our 16-page “Elementary 
Instructions for Operating the Slide Rule”. 
We will gladly send you these two instruc- 
tive leaflets, together with 2 generous size 
sheets of K & E Duplex Drawing paper 
(widely preferred by leading architects 
and engineers) if you will send us 10c to 
cover mailing costs. Read the coupon below 
carefully and fill it out at once to get your 


start! 
Kserre’ &' ESSER CO. 
ST. LOUIS 


oboken, N. J. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
MONTREAL 
Slide Rules 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Drawing Materials 
MeasuringTapes Surveying Instruments 








KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
300 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 

Kindly send me (check material de- 
sired): 


Your 12 page booklet, **Draft- Full details 
ing Instruments, Their Care of the K & 
and Use”, your ‘‘Elementary In- E Contest and 
structions for Operating the Slide the three attrac- 
ule” and two generous sheets of tive project 
Duplex Drawing Paper, for which sheets, at no 
I enclose ten cents. charge. 


NAME, 
ADDRESS. 
TOWN & STATE 


SCHOOL & MECH. 
DRAWING TEACHER 
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An Artist Plays With Dolls 


A Visit to the Studio of Sam Berman, Caricaturist 


LAYING with dolls is no idle pastime for Sam 
Berman, nor for the dolls. You don’t see his waxen 
puppets lying around the nursery all day looking 
pretty and dumb. Neither will you find them on 
the sunny boulevards lolling in luxurious perambulators. 
They won’t even shut their eyes when you lay them 
down. Berman’s dolls are not like that. They have to 
get up on their own hind legs and go out into the high- 
ways and byways. Woe unto them if they come back 
empty handed—if they come back at all. And they'd 
better not forget to send home fat checks every so often 
to pay the Berman rent and stock the Berman larder. 
These Berman dolls have what used to be known as 
“it.” There’s “Eskie,” that rosy cheeked old exquisite 
whose foppish adventures on the covers of the magazine 
Esquire add so much to the joy of living. Eskie may be, 
as a certain critic dubbed him, “a goggle-eyed idiot,” 
but he knows his way about and shows his breeding. In 
Pixie Pete, personality is of course more important than 
breeding, personality and cleverness, much needed equip- 
ment for breaking down sales resistance. For Pete is a 
salesman. Whatever you have to sell, candy, electrical 
equipment, or bird seed, Pixie Pete is your man. He 
knows it too. You can tell by his smug confidence as he 
reclines upon the greensward grinning at the advice of 
his bewhiskered uncle. 


2 


2p se ae 


Here we see “Eskie” struggling hopef 
to build a mighty chest. 
Below, our friend is shown all dressed ¥ 
on Easter morning. This studio phe 

graph gives a glimpse behind the 

When printed on the cover of Esqu 

an oval frame covered the unfinis 
parts of the set. 


Sam Berman has drawn caricatut 
for as long as he can remembém 
While a student in High School ail 
later at Pratt Institute Art School 
from which institution he was grad 
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ated in 1929, teachers and students 


were always fair game for his whimit 
cal pencil. The step from amateur 
professional was a comparatively ea 
one and in a remarkably short tiie 
he found himself in the front rank @ 
contemporary caricaturists. Bermams 
work takes many forms, of which the 
modelled figures are but one. His 
caricatures of famous men and women 
are seen in Red Book, Stage, Fortunt, 
Esquire and other magazines. Need- 
less to say his drawings are in great 
demand. 

Conspicuous in Berman’s studio is 
a model-stand where the artist shapes 
his puppets in plasticine. These stand 
about a foot high. When completed 
they are cast in plaster, painted @ 
bright colors and dressed in suitable 
costumes. They then take their places 
in some appropriate setting devi 
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yd eonstrueted by their creator. A of make-believe as it is in real life, stil! other kinds of handicraft skills. 
otograph is made of the figures in perhaps more so, because the puppets, Not only is all. this craft work 
he set with effective lighting. The being inarticulate, rely to a greater splendid training for the student; 
xt step is to send the figure, the set extent upon their appearance than while he is doing these things he is 
nd the original photograph to the we do. training himself in a field which is 
glor photographer. With the artist’s “Here is a technique and a craft,” not overcrowded.” ; 
photograph as a guide, the color pho- says Berman, “which ought to appeal 
rapher arranges the figure, the set to talented Scholastic artists. This 
wd the lighting and makes his color work brings into play so many differ- 
ygatives. These in turn go to the ent kinds of skill. In the first place, 
oto-engraver who makes the color one must, of course, have a flair for 
ates for printing magazine page or caricature; then there is the modelling 
gvertising folder. in wax, which is excellent training for 
In another corner of Berman’s any artist. This is followed by the 
dudio is a big glass case. It is filled making of plaster casts, a most inter- 
yith little men and women, all bril- .esting operation and one which is 
jantly colored and gaily dressed, easily learned. The painting of the 
tic creatures who have done their figures is an art in itself. Since they 
hit and have been laid on the shelf. are really dolls any attempt at realism 
(me is attracted by a pile of minia- should be avoided. They should be 
tare hands of various sizes and charac- painted with a lacquer to give them a 
teristics. These hands, explained Ber- glossy finish. When it comes to the 
pan, were cast in rubber. They can tailoring, the boys may find them- 
le attached to any new puppet and selves at a disadvantage and will 
lent into action suitable to the sub- probably resort to feminine assistance. 
ject, thereby saving considerable time Here I confess, I myself must call for 
in the modeling of new figures. help. In the expert tailoring of my 
One is impressed by the sartorial models full credit should go to Mrs. 
genius displayed in the costumes worn Berman who is an expert craftsman - 
by these fascinating puppets. The within this field. Sculptured caricature of the actor Ed- 
color, texture and pattern of materials “The designing of the background ward Robinson. Berman is especially 
must be carefully studied for their ef- in which the figure is to appear gets happy in his —— of famous 
feetiveness in developing the personal- one into the stage setting problem, iia taal 
ities of the wearers. What the well- and the lighting is an art in itself. Th lini h 
dressed. puppet will wear appears to The manufacture of miniature furni- . mere ye Dini Pet "a a ae 
greensward is Pixie Fete. e@ appears to 
be as vital an issue in this little world ture and various accessories involves be highly amused at his uncle’s advice. 
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systems of attack with two general 

principles to guide them (1) they 

want: the attack to have power and 
(2) deception. So the well-constructed 
football offensive has a repertory of plays 
that are known as power plays, and others 
in which more or less emphasis is placed 
on deception. 

“I should think,” speaks up a cheerful 
voice out of the huddle, “that the ideal 
play would be one which would have both 
power and deception.” 

“You are right. That would be the 
ideal play.” 

“Well, then, why not build all plays 
that way?” 

A number of great coaches have been 
attempting that for many years. They 
struck on what has come to be regarded 
as “systems of play”—the Rockne sys- 
tem, the Warner system, just to mention 
two of the most famous and most widely 
used. The formations popularized by 
these systems—the Notre Dame T for- 
mation which shifts right or left behind 
a balance line into a box formation, and 
the Warner single and double wingback 
formations behind unbalanced _lines--- 
have come as close as anything that has 
yet been designed as a base from which 
to run “the ideal play.” 

When I speak of deceptive plays I do 
not mean plays that depend entirely upon 
fooling the defense. Deceptive plays 
must provide adequate blocking at the 
key points on the line of scrimmage and 
interference for the ball-carrier. You 
can’t fool all the defensive players all the 
time. You have to knock them down to 
make them understand that you’re not 
just fooling. 

There is no greater play designer than 
Pop Warner, now in his twenty-fifth 
year of coaching. He first coached the 
famous Carlisle Indian School at Car- 
lisle, Pa.; then he coached at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. From there he went 
to Stanford, and three years ago he left 
Stanford and returned east again to 
Temple University at Philadelphia. I 
dropped Pop a line the other day and 
asked him to send me a few plays to 


Fetes of coaches design their 


Weekly Sports Page 


Deception in Football pen 


By Jack Lippert 


accompany this piece on deception. Pop 
Warner is perfectly willing to give you 
the plays he will use in next Saturday’s 
game, if you want them. Since you would 
not know the order in which they will 
be used, they would not be of much value 
to your defense. It is the sequence in 
which the plays are called that is impor- 
tant, and this is especially true of the 
deceptive type of plays. 

The accompanying diagrams A, B, C and 
D are four of the plays Warner sent to 
go with this article, and they are exactly 
as he put them down, with this note at- 
tached: “These are a few variations of the 
2-wingback formation plays, based on 
the fullback (No. 3) faking the ball to 
the quarterback (No. 2) with the quar- 
terback on the short side of the line.” 

These four plays, in which the No. 3 
back always receives the ball and always 
fakes to the No. 2 back, gives you a little 
idea of the deception that lurks in this 
formation. Take Play A. No. 3, after 
spinning and faking a pass to No. 2, 
emerges from his full spin into a run 
toward the left as though he were going 
to knife through a hole there. Instead, 
without turning his head, he hands the 
ball off his left hand to the left wing- 
back (No. 4) who comes around on a re- 
verse and goes through a hole between de- 
fensive left tackle and left guard. Note 
that Warner has provided for the open- 
ing: he has assigned his right end and his 
right wingback (No. 1) to block out the 
defensive left tackle, and his center and 
guard on the short side of the line to 
block out the defensive left guard. He 
has assigned his left guard to come out 
and ride the defensive left end out of 
the play. The outside tackle on the 
strong side of the line is assigned to pull 
out and precede the ball-carrier as run- 
ning interference through the hole. 

Even on these blocking assignments de- 
ception plays a part, because the next 
time this play (or one that looks like it) 
is run, there will be slight variations in 
the blocking—just enough so that the de- 
fensive players cannot determine exactly 
what play is coming by the way the block- 

(Concluded on next page) ; 
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How Varsity Athletes Improve Nutrition— 
gain extra PEP and ENDURANCE 


by drinking this delicious food-drink | seis 
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500 years from now; tune in on ‘Buck 
Rogers in the 25th Century’’. See your 
local paper for stations. 


Wir ever saw a star “let down” in the middle of a game — get tired when 2 Se 
the going is hardest? He's not a star if he does, Star athletes need plenty | Pontrol.Cocomaltisem- 


of pep and endurance when they play fast, hard games like basketball — games | Posed of sures go 
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ers move into action. In Play B the No. 3 
pack himself carries the ball, after a full 
in during which he faked as before to 
the No. 2 back. In Play C, the No. 3 back 
starts as though he were going to do the 
same thing (carry the ball through the left 
side of his line), but instead he tosses a 
to the No. 1 back coming around. In 









| Play D, the No. 3 back plunges through 
eenter, after faking a pass to the No 2 
back (quarterback in the Warner 2-wing- 
back system). 

This is just a sample of the deception 

ssible when the No. 3 back always re- 
ceives the ball and always fakes it to the 
No. 2 back. Imagine the extent of the 
deception when you begin faking to the 
ether backs, and having the ball passed 
directly from center to the No. 2 back! 
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INTO YOUR HOME 


for less than 


7¢ A MONTH 


Spend your spare time to greater ad- 
vantage. Get the most out of life—in 
health, in pleasure, in self-improve- 
ment, in happiness. Accomplish this 
by reading LEISURE, the magazine 
of a thousand diversions. Every month 
it’s crammed with new and interesting 
things to do. You'll find new intro- 
ductions to sports, games, music, 
travel, handicrafts, photography, cre- 
ative arts,'nature studies;—a few of 
a variety of activities. . . . Clip the 
coupon below. It will be the first step 
to a richer, fuller life. 


(LEISURE 
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SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
To Readers of Scholastic 





| Fit in your Name and Address, send Bill 
Check, Stamps or M. O. (Canadiat Foreign | 
Post—S0c extra.) ‘eae a 


4} LEISURE, 683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. | 


, : _ Please send me your special 15 months’ offer | 


$1.00 enclosed. (Please Print.) 


; Name. | 





Social Studies Section 


AAA 
(Concluded from page 22) 


the proposal growers will divert their 
surplus crop into livestock feed, potato 
flour, starch or alcohol. A payment of 
25 cents for each 100 pounds so diverted 
would be made to growers. The market- 
ing agreement would control interstate 
shipments from Colorado, Idaho, Ne- 
braska and Wyoming. Other states can 
have the same agreement if they want it. 
If the agreement is signed by 50 per cent 
of the handlers in the states involved 
and approved by two-thirds of the grow- 
ers, “it might be declared effective by 
the secretary . . . and would be made 
binding upon all handlers within that 
area.” The AAA said this plan wasn’t a 
substitute for the Potato Control Act, 
but was designed to remedy the present 
overproduction and low prices. 

Although the 


Milk Strike violent milk 


strike in the Chicago area was called by 
the farmers to gain a higher price, the 
final solution of the problem is compli- 
cated by other factors. 

The Federal government tried two 
years ago to stabilize conditions in the 
area supplying milk to Chicago (which 
includes Wisconsin and Indiana.) The 
AAA set up a licensing system and fixed 
prices, but the program collapsed. 

The producing farmers, the Pure Milk 
Association, which claims to represent 
18,000 producers as a marketing agency; 
the Associated Milk Dealers (of Chi- 
cago); and the organized labor employed 
by the distributors, are the main factors 
in the trouble. 

The Pure Milk Association had a con- 
tract with the dealers, and the farmers 
received $1.75 per hundred pounds for 
milk, or 3.76 cents a quart bottled. Bulk 
milk commanded a lower price. The As- 
sociation said this was the best price it 
could give the farmers without raising the 
price to the consumer. 

The dealers said they couldn’t pay more 
and sell at 10 cents a quart unless they 
reduced the pay of their delivery men. 
The delivery men threatened one strike 
several months ago, protested that their 
wage of $40 a week was too low. 

The farmers then plunged into this 
situation, demanded a rate of $2.50 per 
hundred pounds for their entire supply 
and said the present price didn’t cover 
the cost of production. Farmers who be- 
longed to the Pure Milk Association are 
supposed to be opposing the strike but re- 
ports say many of them have joined the 
“independents” in promoting the milk 
blockade which, at times cut Chicago’s 
milk supply as much as fifty per cent. 

Crowds of farmers picketed roads, stop- 
ping trucks and dumping milk. They 
stopped the trucks by crowding into the 
highways and forcing them to halt. One 
man was killed when a truck crashed 
through a blockade. 

The Meadowbrook Dairies, Inc., sued 
for an injunction to prevent the farm or- 
ganizations which promoted the strike 
from committing further “acts of vandal- 
ism and terrorism.” Federal Judge 
Barnes denied the injunction, saying the 
preservation of order was a State affair 
and, since he considered the strike to be 
“rebellion,” it was the duty of State offi- 
cials to suppress it. Officials provided 
armed guards for milk trucks and the 
picket lines were broken in many places. 
Farmers offered to declare a thirty or 
sixty-day truce if dealers would pay a 
flat rate of $1.75 on all milk, bulk or in 
bottles, while a _ settlement was being 
made. Dealers refused the offer. 
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CHEERING 
NEVER MADE A CHAMPION —| 


@ A fellow must get into the game to 

really enjoy the sport. You know this! i 
But maybe you don’t like football . .. or 
basketball . . . or baseball. Maybe there 
isn’t room on the team for you... even if 
you do like those games. 







Po Sesto 


= 


Even so... a fellow ought to play some 
game. He simply isn’t “there” unless he 
does. 
Why don’t you try your hand at billiards? 
There’s a game! ... and no foolin’! Winter 
. .. summer, day or night ... There are no 
closed seasons. It's the oldest popular game 
in all the world ... the Sport of Kings ... 
the King of Sports. Approximately 2,000,000 
new players joined its ranks last year. Were 
you one of this New Army? : 
Maybe billiards is not included in your 
school’s recreational activities. But it could 
be ...and would be... if enough of you 
fellows demanded this most popular of all 
indoor sports. 

Write Dept. B251 for Free Book, “How to 
Play Billiards.” 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE- 
COLLENDER CO. 
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nL INVENTIONS 
New inventions—that almost challenge belief. Read 
about them in Popular Mechanics. Every month this 
big 200-page magazine is crammed full of fascinating 
ictures and accounts of daring adventures, astound- 
ng scientific discoveries, new achievements in avia- 
tion, electricity, engineering. chemistry, physi 
radio. Special departments for home craftsmen can 
ractical shop men—easy to follow plans—get real 
un out of making things. Don’t miss this month’s 
issue—a thrilling and entertaining record of the 
world’s newest wonders—25c at all newsstands. 


POPULAR MECHANICS 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


Motion Picture Appreciation 
By Sarah McLean Mullen 


HE chief aim of motion picture ap- 

preciation is, of course, the develop- 

ment of a basis of judgment for 
choosing the best pictures. It is almost 
as important, however, to learn to see 
good points in what may otherwise be dis- 
missed as mediocre films. In doing this 
learn to watch for and be critical of 
points of production (settings and cos- 
tuming); direction (handling of crowds, 
effective dramatic staging, novelty of 
treatment); acting; lighting and photog- 
raphy; and the editing of the finished 
picture. Each picture reviewed this week 
has an outstanding point of excellence. 
Practice looking at movies with an eye 
to picking out the points of superiority, as 
well as to knowing what’s bad. 


The Last Days of Pompeii (R-K-O, Dr. 
Ernest B. Schoedsack; Cast: Preston Fos- 
ter, Basil Rathbone, David Holt, John 
Wood.) This is another of those richly 
spectacular, extravagant dramas, and is 
not the story of Bulwer-Lytton’s famous 
novel, although the backgrounds and vol- 
eanie catastrophe are drawn from the 
classic. The story has to do with a poor 
blacksmith of Pompeii who becomes the 
richest man of his day at the cost of his 
soul. The conflict lies in the theme. 
Direction, photography and _ incidental 
music are especially good. This is not 
entirely a pleasing picture, but it is tre- 
mendously impressive. Basil Rathbone 
gives the best performance. (See if you 
ean tell why this statement is made). 
One of the real merits of the production 
is the manner in which the Christ is sug- 
gested without actually being shown. 


Barbary Coast (United Artist-Goldwyn, 
Dir. Howard Hawks; Cast: Miriam Hop- 
kins, Edward G. Robinson, Joel McCrea). 
The early days of San Francisco, when 
it was a wide-open town, are realistically 
shown in this gangster-racketeer story. 
Viewed historically, it has value for its 
authentic background and characters of 


the days of gold-discovery. The acting of 
its principals is especially fine. Miriam 
Hopkins lends dignity to a difficult role 
and makes it both sympathetic and be- 
lievable. Individual characterizations 
worth noting: Special mention goes to 
Howard Hawks’ handling of the death 
scene of Craven, the hanging of Donlevy, 
and the last love scene between Miss Hop- 
kins and McCrea. Note also the fine 
photographic shots through the San Fran- 
cisco fog. 

Little America (Paramount) This 
screen version of Admiral Byrd’s second 
expedition to Antarctica is a remarkable 
record of sound and vision. Most of the 
scenes were made on the expedition and 
were then revamped into a photoplay by 
the addition of a few connecting shots 
made here in the United States. The nar- 
rative is written by Charles J. Murphy, 
a member of the party. John L. Harman, 
A.S.C., and Carlo O. Peterson are respon- 
sible for the excellent photography. You'll 
remember that the story of the first ex- 
pedition was done in a silent movie, so 
that the addition of sound to this last 
picture adds a special thrill. Ewing 
Scott has done a good job of editing by 
the simple device of always keeping the 
human note the center of interest, in spite 
of a wealth of distracting detail. The 
story of Admiral Byrd’s long vigil at 
Advance Base is ingeniously presented 
by reproduction of radio conversations be- 
tween Little America and the United 
States. Other good shots: the flight over 
Marie Byrd Land; the rescue of Byrd’s 
old plane; the blizzard sequences at Little 
America—shots of exploration of titanic 
pressure ridges with flares in the southern 
polar night, and scenes of the approach by 
ship to the theatening ice barriers. This 
is a picture that everyone should see. 


Here’s to Romance (20th Century-Fox, 


Dir. Alfred E. Green; Cast: Nino Mar- 


tini, Genevieve Tobin, Anita Louise, Mme. 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Anita Tobin). 
A simple but logical Cinderella story of 
the rise of a young singer to fame and 





Student Section 





Basil Rathbone as Pontius Pilate in the 
RKO-Radio picture, The Last Days of 
Pompeii. 


fortune. Nino Martini’s selections from 
Manon, Pagliacci, and La Tosca, and the 
title song “Here’s to Romance” are the 
highlights of the play.  Well-handled 
comedy, excellent dancing, and an al- 
round good cast. The appearance of 
Schumann-Heink is particularly appealing, 








Primer of Economics 

(Concluded from page 17) 
They do cost a lot of money, and that 
is the reason why only the rich corpora- 
tions can afford to have them. That 
gives them the advantage over the smaller 
businesses, because they can _ produce 
more, reduce overhead costs, pay out far 
less in wages and lower their selling 
prices. In 1929 the three largest automo- 
bile companies produced 77 per cent of 
all the automobiles made. In 1934 they 
produced 88 per cent. They have plenty 
of money, and make far greater profits 
than the average industry. But the 
smaller automobile companies have hada 
hard time of it. The working capital 
of eight of these companies shrank from 
$179,000,000 in 1929 to only $79,000,000 
in 1933. 








Defiance 


They say you must not drink too deep- 
Or love too well, 

Or you will be a dead star 

That burned and fell, 


But I shall know and love the stars, 
And I 
Shall thrill the utmost boundlessness 
Of sky, 


And those that caution so, must creep 
along 
Their way, 
And do their jobless living 
In a day! 
—Iva Dee Hiatt, 15 F 
University H. 8., Oakland, Calif. 
Miss Caroline Power, Teacher. 














Frankie Thomas, 15-year-old star of the 
Broadway dramatic hit, ‘Remember # 
Day,” addresses a meeting of the Junior 
Board of Review of the National As 
ciation of 4 Star Clubs. Scholastic Pho 
play Club is now affiliated with the 4 Stat 
Clubs, and has become the Scholastic De 
vision of that organization. Write 
lastic for details. 
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Student 


Bouquets 

Editor: 
EF ictieve the article 
*-And Sudden Death” 
inthe October 5 issue of 
{cholastic is the most vivid and impressive 

rayal of death or near death through 

wito accidents that I have had the oppor- 
tunity to read. : 

Everybody should read this article, 
whether they drive a car or not. The news- 

pers and other magazines which have 
tried to present such material before have 
done it in only a half-hearted way. This 
ig the first real attempt I know of to show 
the public what a horrible thing an auto- 
mobile accident is. 

I for one should appreciate more articles 
dealing with subjects in such a realistic 
way. 

Earl Case, 
Edison H. 8., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Forum: 

“Huey Long Assassinated, Political 
§cene Upset.” This article in the Sept. 28 
issue of Scholastic was to me an exceed- 
ingly good one, for it makes the reader 
believe Huey was neither right nor wrong. 
I was against Long and his political ideas, 
and I believe that if Long had continued 
we would have had a second Hitler or 
Mussolini. People that argue against me 
say Long made Louisiana more than just 
another state—that he added schools and 
fine buildings and roads. But didn’t Mus- 
solini do the same? And look what has 
happened in Italy! 

Catherine Robinson, 
Stewart H. S., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


“Dark” 
Dear Forum: 

Our class has been having an argument 
as to the conclusion of Josephine John- 
son’s story, “Dark” (Sept. 28 Scholastic). 
Some of the students, including myself, 
maintained that Genacht did not go blind 
again, but found out that the darkness 
was only the night; while others argued 
that even though he thought the darkness 
was the night, he had really lost his sight 
all over again. They produced as evidence 
the concluding line, “Late evening sun red 
om his blind and grinning face.” We should 
truly appreciate it if you would tell us 
which conclusion is right. 

Betty Clark, 
Rock Island (Ill.) H. 8. 


(Controversy rages here too. However, 
the last sentence in the story, quoted 
above, seems to us conclusive that Genacht, 
wildly happy at his own solution of the 
growing dimness, actually is going blind 
again—The Editors) 


The Olympics 

Dear Editor: 

I saw on our coach’s desk an issue of 
Scholastic Coach commenting on the pro- 
posed boycott of the Olympic Games in 
Germany. As the editorial pointed out, 
there are certainly many sides to the 
question, and it is not easy to come to a 
ecision as to whether the United States 
uld send a team or not. 

Americans as a whole have no use 
Whatever for the German government’s 
Persecution of religious and _ political 
Soups, and the way Hitler and his co- 





Student Section 


Forum 


Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. Letters about problems of high 
school students are especially welcome. Let- 


ters should be confined to 300 words. 





horts have treated the Jews is an out- 
right violation of the code of democracy 
and fair play in which Americans have 
so much faith. Should we send our ath- 
letes to a country that has trampled on 
the things we hold so high? 

If our answer is “No,” then we must 
be prepared to quit international Olym- 
pic competition for some time to come, 
because Japan is to have the Olympics in 
1940, and Italy is in line for them in 
1944. Neither of these countries is be- 
having the way we would like to have 
them behave. Maybe by 1940 and 1944 
they will have changed, but that pros- 
pect will not help us decide a question 
about which we must make up our minds 
now. 

What do other students think about 
this? Scholastic should encourage stu- 
dents to give their opinions on this ques- 
tion, for it is one involving sports and 
sportsmanship which are topics of great 
interest to high school students. I should 
like to hear a good debate on the subject 
of boycotting the Olympics, for there 
must be many angles to the arguments 
which we do not get a chance to see in 
the newspapers. 

George Hargreaves, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Activities 
Dear Forum: 

I should like to know what other stu- 
dents think about extra-curricular clubs 
and activities in school. Some _ people 
(especially parents) argue that we can’t 
possibly do good work in our regular as- 
signments and spend as much time as 
we'd like doing outside work. I belong to 
both the English and the Dramatic Club, 
and my answer is that instead of taking 
time away from my regular studies, these 
extra activities stimulate my interest in 
my entire high school life. 

June McCutcheon, 
Rutherford, N. J. 








. A drastic purge of the 
Austria Austrian Cabinet of 
Chancellor Kurt 
Schuschnigg was carried through and 
Vice Chancellor Prince Ernst Ruediger 
von Starhemberg became virtual dictator, 
though Schuschnigg was still nominally 
at the helm, when Austria refused to support 
the League of Nations sanctions pro- 
gram against Italy. Prince von Stahrem- 
berg, leader of the powerful Fascist 
Heimwehr troops, is a friend of Musso- 
lini, and this change is expected to squelch 
all opposition to Italy at Vienna. Minis- 
ter of the Interior Major Emil Fey, who 
carried out the bloody crushing of the 
great Austrian Socialist party in Febru- 
ary, 1934, and strengthened the dictator- 
ship of the dead Chancellor Dollfuss, was 
removed from the cabinet. Fey had become 
a dangerous rival to von Starhemberg. 
The changes, engineered quietly by 
Prince von Starhemberg, are not expected 
to signal any return of democratic gov- 
ernment or bring any closer the return of 
the Hapsburg Archduke Otto to the 
throne. Von Starhemberg is a Fascist of 
the Italian model, but is violently opposed 
to Nazism. 











GOVERNMENTS 
OF THE WORLD 


Special Price 

only 25c! 
—A revised edition of this 
most popular handbook which 
gives a short sketch of the 
forms of government in more 
than 80 countries, giving also 
the population, area, etc. It 
also contains a short sum- 
mary of many important 
world documents, such as the 
Kellogg Peace Pact, the Repa- 
rations Agreement, League of 
Nations, World Court and 
Naval Treaty. Know the essen- 
tial facts behind the news 
you read! 


MAIL TODAY! 
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| REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. SCH 11-35 | 
| 233 Fourth Ave., New York 
I Enclosed find 25c (stamps are safest). Send | 
| 
| 


me the FACT handbook, “Governments of the 
| World.” 
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STUDENT EDITORS! 












Here's real heip io: you Read The 
Scholastic Editor. big monthly maga- 
zine for student journalists. Tells you 
what to do and how te do it. How to 

make “All-American” ratings. med 
cS with ideas. suggestions. assignments, $2.50 
per year; two years, $4. Send 30c for sample 
copy. 


» THE SCHOLASTIC EDITOR 
180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


* Men—Women 


Common Education usually 
sufficient. Early Railway Postal 
Clerk Examinations expected. 
Write immediately for free 
32-page book, with list of posi- 
tions and full particulars tell- 
ing how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. D288 Rochester, N. Y. 











CLASS PIN: letters, any year, any 
1 to 11, 40¢ ea; gold plated, on; 
12 or more, 35¢ ea; gold 45¢ en; - 

rings as shown, 1 to 11, $1.90 ea; 12 or more, $1.65 ea. Write for Bi 
Catalog showing hundreds of pins, rings, medals, emblems, trophi 


A ” METAL ARTS CO. ls FACTORY GMM ROCHESTER_NY. 











In Albania, the Cabinet resigned and 
the nation appears to have taken a more 
definite stand beside Italy. She claims 
to be unable to co-operate in sanctions 
because of her Italian trade relations. 
King Zog accepted the resignation of the 
Cabinet and a reorganization was com- 
pleted, presumably to eliminate two anti- 
Italian members. Italy has long been en- 
trenching herself in Albania to the tune 
of $5,000,000 paid as a subsidy for Al- 
banian support. Albania is the opposite 
gatepost to the Adriatic Sea and Italy 
wants it fortified and under Italian influ- 
ence. This little country formerly was a 
part of her other Balkan neighbor and has 
accepted the Italian alliance as the best 
means of protection against Yugoslavia. 
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e On October 3, 
Bulgaria 1918, King Boris 
ascended the 
throne of Bulgaria, but on October 3, 
1935, no celebration was held to com- 
memorate the event. Instead, the whole 
nation was put-under martial law after 
the discovery of an alleged plot to over- 
throw the present government of Premier 
Andrew ‘Tocheff. 

After a week of uncertainty, reports 
indicated the government had exaggerated 
the conspiracy so that it could take 
drastic measures against its opponents, 
the Republican Zveno organization which 
wants to curb the dictatorial powers of 
the King. 

The leaders of the Zveno group, ex- 
Premier Kimon Gueorguieff and Colonel 
Damian Veltcheff, were arrested along 
with several hundred other alleged plot- 
ters. Colonel Veltcheff who returned 


from Yugoslavia where he had _ been 
exiled, is popular with the Army, and 
his arrest has caused unrest. This dis- 
content in the Army, which is King 
Boris’ main support, is expected to cause 
a change in government policy and 
Premier Tocheff, who is unpopular in the 
nation, may be forced to resign. On Oc- 
tober 16 Gueorguieff was released but 
Veltcheff remained in prison. 

A desperate struggle also has been 
going on between Colonel Veltcheff and 
his friends, who are pro-Yugoslav and 
pro-French, and the present government 
which is pro-Italian. Boris’ marriage to 
the daughter of King Victor Emanuel of 
Italy in 1930 seemingly cemented Italian 
and Bulgarian friendship. 

Yugoslavia is concerned over the arrest 
of Colonel Veltcheff because she believes 
the pro-Italian interests in Bulgaria will 
increase. 
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more subscriptions. 


Fer high school lessons in English composition and 
literature, THE AMERICAN Mercury can be both an in- 


spiration and a guide. 


Your students will find in it articles carefully planned 
and well constructed—important, authentic, and inter- 
| esting. They will read distinguished short stories, 
good poetry, and book reviews by leading critics. 


If you are not familiar with Tue American Mercury 
under its new editorship, write fora sample copy. It is 
neither radical nor conservative—its only bias is 
against hypocrisy and fraud. THz AMERICAN MERCuRY 








world we live in. 


Students competing m the Scholastic Literary Awards 
will find THe American Mercury helpful both in 
choosing a subject and preparing the manuscript 
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THE AMERICAN MERCURY 
STUDENT RATES 


Free desk copies for instructors with each order for five or 


gives a brilliant, critical, and entertaining picture of the 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 3570 Lexington Avenue. New York. N. Y. 
Please send Tue American Mercury for ........ 


NUMBER 
OF COPIES 
School . . 
Street & Number.......... 
City © Seate .............. 


6 months. ...... $1.50 
7 months........ 1.75 
8 months........ 2.00 
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“Let me have men about me tha 
are fat, sleek-headed men, and such 4s 
sleep o’ nights with Thanka Coffee. 
“Yon Cassius has a lean and hun 
look. Methinks he has not had his Wheg. 
ies this morn.” 
“The quality of mercy is not strained; 
it falleth like the gentle rain from heayey 
upon the place beneath. Like gifts frop 
Ye Olde Gifte Shoppe, 2032 W. Hamilton 
Drive, it blesseth him who gives and him 
who takes.” 
“A Chevrolet! A Chevrolet! My king. 
dom for a Chevrolet!” 
“Out, damned spot! Out, I say! Wij 
all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
clean from my hand? No, for I forgot ty 
get some Clean-O blood-removing soap, 
sold at your neighborhood druggist at ten 
cents the cake.”—Arizona Kitty-Kat. 


Copycat 
A lioness at the zoo 
In Toronto, Ontario, 
Recently gave birth 
To quintuplets. 
—W. E. Farbstein, 
New Yorker 


The Purist 


I give you now Professor Twist, 
A conscientious scientist. 
Trustees exclaimed, “He never bungles, 
And sent him off to distant jungles, 
Camped on a tropic riverside, 
One day he missed his loving bride, 
She had, the guide informed him later, 
Been eaten by an alligator. 
Professor Twist could not but smile. 
“You mean,” he said, “a crocodile.” 
Ogden Nash 


——aA tremendous kick sent the football 
high in the air over a fence, where it 
landed beside a cockerel in a neighboring 
farm yard. 

A look of amazement came over the 
bird’s countenance as he surveyed the ball. 
Then he pushed it into the hen-house and 
called the hens around him. 

“I’m not grumbling, you understand,” he 
said seriously, “but I just want you all to 
see for yourselves what is being done in 
other poultry yards.”—Tit-Bits. 


Here are some new howlers—straight 
from the examiner: 
“The widow’s mite is the small child of 
a husbandless woman.” 
“*What mean ye by these stones? Go 
liath to David.” 
“The fastest river in the world is the 
Nippissipi.” : 
“A spa is a place where people drink 
bath water.” 
“A demagogue is a pot-bellied vesstl 
for holding liquor.” 
“Au bord de la mer—abroad with 
mother.” ' 
“Polonius was a mythical sausage — 
Inquirer. 





The Student’s Alibi 
Can’t study in the fall— 
Gotta play football; 
Can’t study in the winter— 
Gotta play basketball; 
Can't study in the spring— 
Gotta run track; 
Can’t study in the summer— 








Gotta girl. 
The Kablegram@ 
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“Safety First” in Home and Farm 


CHOOL children’ throughout _ the 
S country have just completed inspec- 
tion of millions of homes to elimi- 
nate hazards liable to cause accident as a 
part of the American Red Cross’ Home 
and Farm Accident Prevention Program, 
launched on a nation-wide scale last 
month to increase personal safety. 

During the week of October 28 to No- 
yember 2, school boys and girls in nearly 
every county in America received the Red 
Cross “check” list. The children took this 
inspection form home and enlisted the 
help of parent or relative in surveying 
houses and apartments of existing haz- 
ards. Hazards found were removed and 
the type of hazard encountered most 
often was indicated on the coupon at- 
tached to the check list, and returned to 
the Red Cross Chapter responsible for the 
program in its respective area. 

The information thus received will bet- 
ter enable the Red Cross to eliminate in 
the future types of hazard potentially 
most apt to occur in a given community. 

This Red Cross safety drive is probably 
the most comprehensive ever launched. 
Thousands of school superintendents and 
principals have cooperated to recruit the 
school child army, millions strong, which 
surveyed America’s homes. 

Last year home accidents caused 34,500 
deaths and injured millions. The Red 
Cross program is continuing in character, 
and home surveys will be conducted each 
year. It is reasonable to believe that the 
Red Cross safety campaign will eventually 
reduce the home accident rate. 

Each of the more than 12,000 Red 
Cross Chapters and Branches has been 
asked to play a part. This will insure 
contact with rural as well as urban com- 
munities. Never before has an accident 
prevention program been undertaken by 
an organization with nation-wide local 
representation. Red Cross units will per- 
sonally supervise the program in their re- 
spective territories. 

A program of this nature must be edu- 
cational. Most home accidents occur be- 
cause the majority of people do not 
realize that the home is not a safe place in 
which to be. The Red Cross is using 
every information channel at its disposal 
to explode the fallacy that the home is 
safe. Radio, press and magazine are 
everywhere telling why the accident pre- 
vention program is necessary if prevent- 








able accidents in the home are to be mini- 
mized. 

In homes where there are no children, 
the Red Cross “check” list will be intro- 
duced by cooperating organizations. Civic, 
social service, and social service groups 
throughout the country are helping to 
make the home inspection phase of the 
Red Cross program as comprehensive as 
possible. . 

The inspection form, taken into the 
home by school children and others, lists 
the more common home hazards and seeks 
to correct unsafe habits and practices 
conducive to accident. 

Accident prevention is a natural out- 
growth of Red Cross First Aid, a service 
inaugurated 25 years ago and responsible 
for saving many lives annually. 


Deaths of the Week 


Major General William Sibert, 175, 
famed army engineer, who helped build 
the Panama Canal. 

T. V. O’Connor, 65, chairman of the 
U. S. Shipping Board in the last three 
Republican administrations, built up 


American merchant marine. 
Gaston Lachaise, 53, sculptor, who spe- 
huge 


cialized in figures of men and 







TWO COMMON 

TYPES OF HOME 

ACCIDENT HAZ.- 
ARDS 


(Above) If the mop 

trips her while carry- 

ing the lamp down- 

stairs, a broken leg 

and a fire are apt to 
result. 


(Left) What is the 

right way to use a 

knife in whittling? 

Could you tell this 
boy? 


Photos courtesy 
American Red Cross 
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women. His “Gifts of Earth,” in the 
RCA building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York City, is one of his best known works. 

Arthur Henderson, 72, president of the 
World Disarmament Conference, and 
former British Foreign Secretary. He 
devoted most of his life to the Labor 
Party, and for the past three years had 
spent all his strength in the cause of dis- 
armament. Last year he won the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 


Pronunciation Key for 
This Issue 


Starhemberg— (shar-em-bérkh) 
Swatow—(swa’-t6 
Manchoukuan—(man’-choo-kin) 
Chiang Kai-shek—(chyang’ ki’-shék’) 
Okamura—(6’-ka-moo’-ra) 
Linlithgow—(lin-lith’-g6) 

Koki Hirota—(k6é-kee hee-ré’-ta) 




















School Activities 


MAGAZINE 
Harry C. McKown, Editor 


Offers you an invaluable educational ser- 
vice that no progressive school can afford 
to be without. 


School Activities is the only educa- 
tional journal in the activity field. 


Each issue will bring you authoritative, 
vigorous, interesting and helpful material 
on: 

Clubs 

Debate 

Athletics 

Guidance 

Dramatics 

School Spirit © 

Home Rooms 

Honor Societies 

Literary Societies 

Student Government 

Supplementary Organizations 

Administration and Supervision 

Trips and Excursions 

Financing Activities 

Schooi Citizenship 

Program Material 

Commencement 

Point Systems 

Publications 

Assemblies 

Parties 

Music 

Plays 


SUBSCRIPTION Price—$2,00 
School Activities Magazine 


1013 West Sixth Ave. 
Topeka, Kansas 
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It costs much more to publish a quality magazine 
like Scuovastic than you pay for it. Where the 
schools depend on taxes, SCHOLASTIC depends on 
adverstisers and subscriptions. So by answering the 
advertisements vou save yourself money. You help 
keep the subscription price down and the editorial 
standard up. You also keep in touch with oppor- 
tunities that enable you to make extra money. 
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2 Rand: Mc Nally Hocr Stand 
Ylobes for School Cures 


Here’s all you do: Write an essay of not 
more than 200 words on ““Why Old Dutch is the 


greatest advance in modern cleaning efficiency.’ 
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PO MBER 


Here is your chance to win a valuable prize ina 30 Prizes —Ist, $25 cash; 2nd, $15 cash; 3rd, $10 
contest open to all high school students. It’s easy. cash; 4th to 28th inclusive, Wahl-Eversharp Pe ) 


ees 


Your essay will be judged on the accuracy of your —_ and Pencil sets in beautiful Cathay green with whi , 
observations and the interest of your ideas. You'll gold mountings — retail value $10 the set. Special: 
find lots of helpful information in our booklet, | —Rand-McNally Floor Stand Globes with walnut ; 
“Cleanliness Thru the Ages,“ and you can no doubt _ finished base and metal parts finished in bronze, a 
get further help by asking your Mother about to the school sending in the most entries and to. ? 


rics 


Old Dutch. the school attended by the winner of the first prize 





THIS INTERESTING BOOK WILL 
@ CONTEST RULES e@ HELP YOU WIN A PRIZE 


1 \ ontest open to all registered high school students, except “CI ’ ie . 7 “2 
members of the families of The Cudaliy Packing Co. eanliness Thru the Ages” is an attractively illustrated, 32-page back: | 
that tells the story of man’s struggle against dirt from early Egyptian daye ® 
down to modern times. It shows how improved sanitation eventually enabled 
mankind to conquer the great plagues that once ravaged the earth. Be | 
Learn about the cleaning methods of our forefathers and how modern — 
science developed Old Dutch —the only cleanser that is made with Seismofile 

(pronounced Sis’-mo-tite) a scratchless cleaning and polishing material that 

is scientifically processed and compounded with other valuable ingredi 


2 Essays must contain not more than 200 words; they must be 
typed or written in ink; signed plainly with contestant’s name 
and address, and name of school attended; they must be 
accompanied by a label from an Old Dutch Cleanser package 
(or a reasonable facsimile). Elaborate entries will receive no 
special consideration. 


Tied Cae 


ie ; TEACHERS: This book is ideal for classroom study in connection with 
Contest closes midnight, December 15, 1935. All entries must tory, English and domestic science courses. The Essay Contest makes on itt 
be postmarked prior to that time. In the event of a tie, dupli- teresting project for the entire class. 

cate prizes will be awarded. Contest is subject to all provi- 
sions of Federal, State and Local regulations. All entries ie 
become the property of The Cudahy Packing Company, to be OLD DUTCH CLEANSER, Dept. B-319, 221 North La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois = 
used as they see fit. No entries will be returned, nor will any Please send me “Cleanliness Thru the Ages”’ for which | enclose 3et0 | 
correspondence be entered into. cover mailing and handling costs. ! 


Essays will be judged by a special committee appointed by 
the SCHOLASTIC. Essays will be judged on their accuracy, 
logic and interest. All entries must be sent to the Old Dutch 
Contest Board, Scholastic Magazine, 250 East 43rd Street, 
New York City. Winners will be notified by mail at the earliest 
possible date. 
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Address 
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W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 





